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NOTICES. 


(Agents wanted in all sections of the 
country to canvass for the Ameriean Farmer. 
A liberal discount will be allowed. 

{#~In addition to discounts to agents, pre- 
miums will be offered to parties sending in 
subscriptions, with the money. A list of first 
class, useful premiums will be published in next 
number. 


{Parties who wish to purchase any de- 
scription of articles, at lowest prices and from 
reliable parties, would do well to avail them- 
selves of our Busiuess Agency, which does 
not charge swbscribers any commission for pur- 
chasing. 
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Baltimore Markets, Dec. 25, 1869. 

Corrgee.—Rio, 13K al8X c.. gold, according to quality: 
Laguayra 16al8¢ cts.,and Java 22a23}¢ cts., gold 

Corton.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 


Grades. Upland. Gulf. 
Ordinary ...... ccccvesecccecceees soeesetd a— 00 
Bead Pdccccccccccecccecscoccee eocccees tah a— 00 
Low Middling .........++. coecce 00 cccces WKads 00 
MiBAMing oc cccces coccccccce cocceuce cece Uxa— 00 


FERTILIZERS. — Peruvian Guano, °378a—; California, 
$70; Rodunda Island, $30; Patapsco Company’s, $60; 
Reese & Co's Soluble Pacific Guano, $60; Navassa Guano, 
$30; Chesapeake Guano, $60; Flour of Bone, $¢0; G. 
Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do. $60; 
Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos. $45; 
Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., Flour of 
Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette, $25; 
Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $56; Baugh’s Chicago 
Bone Fertilizer, $48; Baugh’s Chicago Blood Manure, 
$48; Maryland Powder of Bone, $48; Rhodes’ Super- 
Phosphate, $50; Rhodes’ Orchilla Guano, $30; Lister’s 
Bone Super-Phosphate $55; Berger & Butz’s Super-Phos- 
phate of Lime, $56; Andrew Coe’s Super-Phosphate of 
Lime, $60; Zell’s Raw Bone Phosphate, $56; Zell’s Su- 
per- Phosphate of Lime, $60—all per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; 
Ruth’s Challenge Soluble Phosphate, $60; Whann's Raw 
Bone Phosphate, $56. Pure Ground Plaster, $14.75 per 
ton, or $2.25 per bbl. Shell Lime slaked, 6c., unslaked, 
10c per bushel, at kilns. 

FLtourn.—-Howard Street Super, $4.75a5.00; High 
Grades, $5.62a6.00; Family, eS aa City Mills Su- 
per, $5.25a5.75; Baltimore Family, $8.75 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, $5.00a6.00; 
Corn Meal, $4.75. 

GRAIN.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $1 30a1.36; 
White, $1.35a1.40. 

Rye.—$1.00a1.05 per bushel. 

Oats.—Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 
55a56c. per bushel. 

Corn.—White, $0,84a0.87; Yellow, $0 80a0.90 per 
bushel. 

Hay ano Straw.—Timothy $22a23, and Rye Straw $22 
a— per ton. 

Provistons.—Bacon.—Shoulders, 15al5¢ cts.; Sides, 
18a19X cts.; Hams, 20a21 cts. per rib. 

Sar. —Liverpool Ground Alum, $1.80a1.90; Fine, $2 60 
a$2.80 per sack; Turk’s Island, 50 cts. per bushel. 

Sgeps.-—Timothy $4.25a4 50; Clover $8.50a0.00; Flax 

25 


Topacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 
ae 


Frosted to COMMON. .... 6s. ceecececcecesees $5.00a 5.50 
Sound COMMON oossesecseccscccccceesescess 7.000 8.00 
Middling cosccecceces sees secscseccccesecess 9.50a11.00 
Good to fime DrOWN. ... 00 cecesecececsececes 11.50815.00 
Fancy... cccccecccecces cocccccccccsccccesccce 17.00830.00 
Upper country... ...ssecees soccseccccssseee 7-00835.00 
Ground leaves, new ...... +++ sosceccesececee 5.00011.00 
am 
Inferior to good COMMON ......eeeeeeeseeees 4.00a 6.00 
Brown and greenish. . ° secessse 6.00a 8.00 
Medium to fine red and spangled .. secsecesees 9.00a12,00 
Fine spangled ......6eese00. eeeccceecescess 12 00a825.00 
Fine har and fancy .......... covessceees 30,00840.00 


Woot —We quote: Unwashed, 30a33 cts.; Tub-washed, 
49a51 cts.; Pulled 30a33 cts.; Fleece 40045 


$5.00a6.00; Prime Beeves, $8.00a8.75 per 100 Ibs. 
Sheep—Fair to good, 5a8 cts. perlb., gross. 
Hogs —$13.25a14.25 per 100 lbs., net. 


Wholesale Produce Market. 
Prepared for the American Furmer by Hewns & Cu,, Produce and 
Commission Merchants, 67 Exchange Place. 

Battimore, Dec. 29, 1860. 

Burrzr.—Western solid packed 20a24 cts.; Roll 2837; 
Glades 25a45; New a 40a45; Franklin street 35 cts. 

Breswax—35a40 c 

Curess. po mg 17a18% ; Western, 16al7 cts, 

Drisp Fruit.—Apples, 7a3; Peaches, 8al5. 

Eaas—40 cents per dozen. 

Fsatuers.—live Geese, — to — cents 

Larp.— Western, 203 ; City rendered, 21 cts, 

TALLow.—10all cents. 

Potatogs.—60a70 per bushel. 








Vot. I.—No. o. 1. 


fon ‘Perseus ordering Goods 
of our advertisers will confer 
a favor by stating that they 
saw the advertisement in the 
“American Farmer.” 





J For Advertising Rates see Edi- 
torial Columns. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Plants, Seeds, &c.—J. M. Thorburn & Co. 
“6 R. D. Hawley. 
“ W.N. Wright. 
és Jas. J. H. Gregory. 
“ C. B. Rogers. 
Floral Guide—James Vick. 
The Tribune—Publishers N. Y. 
Organs—Mason & Hamlin. 
a W. H. Gerrish. 
A Timekeeper Tree—Railroad Magazine. 
Salve, &c.—Costar Co. 


AMERICAN FARMER 
Purchasing Agency 


For THE CASH Purcnase& or 
Fertilizers, 
Implements, 
Machinery, 
Trees, Plants 
And Seeds, 


And other articles required by Farmers and 
Planters, 
WITHOUT CHARGE OF COMMISSION 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 








Having no personal interest whatever in 
any of the above mentioned, we are enabled 
to make unbiassed selection, ‘and we will pur- 
chase from such sources only as are believed 
to be entirely reliable. 

("Purchases made for CASH only, and 
orders must be accompanied by a remittance to 
cover cost. Address : 


“American Farmer” Purchasing Agency, 
Mo, 4 South street, Baltimore. 
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Agricultural. — 


CHRISTMAS. 
“The helmed Cherubim 
And sworded Seraphim 
Are seen in glittering ranks, with wings displayed, 
Harping, in loud and solemn choir, 
With unexpressive notes to Heaven’s new-born Heir. 
“Such music as ('tis said) 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the Sons of Morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set 
And the well-balanced world on hinges hung.”’ 


~~ e@e—- 


Work for the Month. 


JANUARY. 


| the use of the family. 
| credit it is entitled to, and throw in a little | 
| for the fresh air and good water, the health, | 


The new year comes upon us in wintry | 
guise, and all suggestions from outside re- | 
mind us only to keep ourselves and all about 
us comfortable. The wind and the snow, the | 
hail and the rain, with Jack Frost following 
in their blustering track, give us no thought | 
but that of guarding against their intrusion. 
The farmer who takes care for himself and 
his family, looks next to the comfort of his | 
nearest neighbours who may need help.— | 
These are commonly his dependents and fel- 
low-creatures of the stock-yard. He is their 
good providence, and as he is comforted and 
provided for, by One to whom he looks, so 
should he provide for the humble ones, who 
have no other helper. “The merciful man is 
merciful to his beast.” 

And this charity is his best worldly wis- 
dom. All the teachings of science agree with 
our common sense, that the best thrift is 
where there is the most comfort. The cow 
that is protected from storms of wind and 
snow and rain, will, other things being equal, 
give the most and the best milk, for the suffi- 
cient reason that elements of food which 
should make good milk, are not taxed first, to 
keep up the necessary warmth of the body. 
And however well protected the cow may be, 
protection is not enough without suitable 
food, and that in sufficient supply. Suitable 
food is that which she likes best generally, 
because it is that which is most needed to 
supply the general waste of the body. The 
appetite craves that above others. And so it 
18 With the animal that works, or is growing, 
or that is only getting fat; each wants that 
which his bodily need demands. It is an ex- 
ercise of judgment to supply these, and this 
judgment, will always find a useful guide in 
the appetite of healthy animals. It will be 
generally found safe to please this, and so | 
make the receiver of your charities very com- 
fortable. 

While the hand finds least to do without, 
the mind should be busy in reviewing the 
past year, and in anticipating that which is to 
come. 








FARM ACCOUNTS. 

Look well to these, and learn from them, 
where have been the profits and where the 
losses of the past year, and ascertain whence 
have arisen the one and the other. Has it 
been your own fault or that of thecrop. Was 
there too little manure, unfaithful ploughing 
in the preparation, careless or unsufficient 
afterworking, losses from want of promptness 
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in sowing, or were the losses only such as are treading of stock in ordinary winter weather, 


commonly incident to the season—the fault | But clover fields should never be trod by 
not in your management or the character of | stock. So valuable a crop as clover, the 
your crop? These are matters to be considered | foundation of all economical farm improve- 


| from bringing up the subsoil. 


in taking a look back over the season past. 
For the future it is to be determined what | 


' crops are to be made, and how much land set 
| apart for each; what manures to be supplied ; 





what renewal of stock and implements; what 
plan of rotation, &c. 

Take an account of your stock in trade for 
the past season, and ascertain what it has paid | 
you for interest and for your own services. | 
In doing so, give the farm credit for house 
rent and fire-wood, fruit, vegetables, meat, 
bread, and whatever else it has furnished for | 
Let it have all the | 





and quiet and peace of country living, before | 
determining that farming does not pay. 

Make a careful estimate of necessary ex- 
penses and provide in advance to meet them. 
WINTER PLOUGHING. 

Take any opportunity which absence of 
frost may afford to break up any old sward 
that you mean to cultivate, or clay-lands that 
need exposure to frost. The team will be 
now more able to do such work than in the 
spring; you will be more likely to plough 
deeply and will do so with less risk of injury 


TOBACCO. 

Use every suitable opportunity to prepare 
the crop for market. The master’s eye is 
worth more than his hands in stripping, but 
he may well use both, if he will take his stand 
where the workers under him, will expect his 
supervision. Let him see that the several 
qualities are properly sorted, and laid down 
carefully, instead of being carelessly thrown 
in the dirt or tumbled and ruffled in handling. 





TOBACCO BEDS. 


At any time when the ground is in order to 
be worked, tobacco beds may be prepared and 
sowed. Such opportunity should be availed 
of, not because it is desirable to sow so early, 
but that you may make sure of getting all 
sown in due time; for sometimes unfavorable 
weather in spring postponed the sowing to 
too late a time. 





Ground just taken out of the wood needs 
burning to put it into proper condition for | 
the seed. Brush and old wood for this pur- 
pose may be gathered at any time and had in 
readiness for use. On old land it is custom- | 
ary to use Peruvian Guano largely—say at | 
the rate of seven or eight hundred pounds to | 
the acre. 

A rich loam is best for tobacco plants. Se. | 
lect a spot on a South hill-side, well protected 
by wood or shrubbery. This protection 
guards both against cold winds and the de- 
structive fly. After burning, dig deep, and 
continue to dig and rake and chop, until every | 
clod is reduced, and root and stone removed. | 
Then level and rake nicely. Mix the seed 
with ashes or plaster, to distribute it well, 
sow regularly and tramp with the feet as 
firmly as it can be done. 

CLOVER AND GRASS FIELDS. 


Guard these well during the season. Well 
set fields of turf are not seriously hurt by the 





ment, should be guarded against every pos- 
sible hindrance to its most perfect develop- 
ment. The crowns of the plants are liable to 
injury from the tread of animals, and it should 
not be trespassed on, until it is necessary for 
feeding them; good managers will not allow 
that necessity to occur until the crop is well 
grown. 
MANURES. 

Gather material for manure from all avail- 
able sources. The stock should, of course, 
be provided with all the litter that can be dis- 
posed of for bedding and in absorbing the 
moisture. Beyond this, use the coarse stuff 
in compost with lime or ashes, to the extent 
that compost may be needed; but where la- 
bour must be saved, all such matter may be 
advantageously taken to the ground where it 
is to be used, and spread at once for a top- 
dressing. It will in no other way be more 
effective. 

LIME, ASHES, &C. 

Fertilizers of this kind should be bought 
early, and may be spread at any time upon 
the surface where needed. Lime especially 
should be put upon the ground some’months 
before it is broken for a crop; it is better it 
should be spread six months even, in advance 
of the ploughing. Tlie only exception that 
should be made now, is in its application to 
such ground as must be broken early in spring. 
In such case, it is better to wait and apply 
immediately after ploughing and harrowing. 

FIRE-WOOD AND FENCING MATERIAL. 


Cut now all of next winter’s supply of fire- 
wood, and the material for renewing old 
fences and making new ones. Take the latter 
to the yard if preparation for putting together 
is needed, or immediately to the line of the 
fence. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


In the garden as on the farm, there is little 
of actual work to be done during the month, 
unless the weather should become very un- 
usually mild and drying, so that digging and 
other preparations for spring may be begun. 
We may, however, be occupied now in laying 
out spring work. Let there be a plan of the 





| garden drawn on paper, for the purpose of 


more readily designating or arranging any 
improvements, and planning the operations 
of the season that is approaching. If a new 
garden is to be made or there is to be a new 


| plantation of fruit or ornamenta) trees, now 


is the suitable time for making the necessary 

arrangements and for making and maturing 

the plans on which they are to be carried out. 
DIGGING THE GROUND. 

When the ground is unfrozen and suffi- 
ciently dry, use every opportunity of digging 
and manuring for the early vegetables. Com- 
posts should have been prepared in advance, 
as they are necessary for most of the crops of 
the garden. Take them to the ground when 
fit for use, at any convenient time. 


EARLY PEAS. 
Some of the earlier sorts of peas may be 


| planted whenever the ground can be got in 








fi 
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order. After planting, lay brushwood along | 
the drills, to remain until the peas come up. | 
The early planting will, under ordinary cir- | 
cumstances, be found to advance materially 

the season of consumptiun. 


POTATOES. 


Potatoes may be planted for early use, if | 
well covered with long litter in the drills. 
HOT BEDS. 

Get materials for these in readiness. The | 
frames, sash and glass should be all got ready | 
for use when needed. | 





Our Blue Grasses. 

While it is wise to hunt up good things, | 
even in the ends of the earth, we have a fancy 
for such as lie around us, and think we should 
keep our eyes more open to the merit of home 
products. We have in this country few good 
pasture grasses while the English are so alive | 
to the value of variety in making up their | 
pasture grounds, that they make out a long 
list that are well known to the farmer. 

We have here native, not in Maryland only, 
but perhaps in all the States, yet suiting some | 
soils better than others, two grasses of very 
great value, which are appreciated only in 
localities. The blue-grass pasture fields of 
Kentucky are very famous, but in other re- 
gions where the same grass grows as naturally 
as there, it is hardly known as the same thing, 
or to have any considerable value. The blue- 
grass pastures of Loudon and Fauquier coun- 
ties, Va., are almost as much prized, though 
not constituted of the same grass as the Ken- 
tucky pastures, yet are as familiar and well 
known. 

These two grasses the poa pratensis and poa 
compressa of botanists, have been sometimes 
supposed to be the same, only varying with 
soil and climate, but the difference may be 
plainly seen in their general appearance, and 
especially on minute examination. They dif- 
fer also in the quantity and the quality of the 
grass, the Kentucky blue-grass yielding more 
and perhaps richer pasturage. It is of a deep 
green color, the stem growing from one to 
two and three, and, sometimes, even four feet, 
erect, round and tapering. The Maryland 
blue-grass is of a bluish green, the stem 
growing as much as twelve to eighteen inches 
high, bending at the base, and compressed or 
or oval in shape. The Kentucky blue-grass 
has numerous long, tender, deep green, linear 
leaves, from one to two and three feet long, 
growing up from the root of the plant. The 
Maryland grass has no radical leaf at all, no 
leaf except the small one growing out from 
the stem. 

While the very valuable Kentucky blue-grass 
has become famous, chiefly from the widely 
known pasture grounds of that fertile State, 
and seems to attain there its most perfect 
development, it grows well in other sections 
and we do not doubt might be made profitable 
in the limestone regions, especially, of Mary- 
land. It was in Chester Co., Penn., where 
it was known to the eminent botanist, Dr. 
Darlington who called it optimum pabulum— 
unsurpassed in the qualities of a forage plant. 

Where the Maryland blue-grass grows 
freely, it comes, to some extent, in the third 
year from the seeding of the ground to clover. 








The second year the clover comes to perfec- 
tion, and the third begins to give way, and 
the blue-grass to take its place in a measure. 
If the ploughing for wheat be Jeft to this time 
the fallow, unless very deeply ploughed, will 


be infested with biue-grass. On each succeed- | 
ing year it thickens until a close turf is formed. | 


If the seed of the Kentucky blue-grass were 


sown with the clover seed it would take pro- | 
bably the same course, and get the benefit of 


the ameliorating qualities of the clover. In 
all cases where an attempt is made to grow it, 


the ground should have been limed and other- 


wise in good condition. 

Another method of setting the ground with 
this grass which would seem to promise speedy 
success, is to sow the field-pea broad-cast for 


protect the grass seeds, and a good set of grass 
would probably follow immediately after the 
rye. Clover may be, and, in all cases, we 
think, should be sown at the same time, or the 
spring following. 

But our own familiar blue-grass, the pest of 
the corn field and wheat field, commends itself 
to our empty purses, for it needs no outlay 
for seed. It will come surely in due time; 
and even on quite poor grounds makes a good, 
perhaps the best, sheep pasture, and increases 
and thickens with the fertility of the soil. 
So our poorest fields with such moderate help 
as we may be able to give, may be turned out 
first to sheep grazing, and in time become 
suitable for heavier stock. 

We assume that much of our land must be 
turned to pasturage, and the first question 
with most of us who are under this necessity 
is, how can we do it cheapest? The common 
blue-grass makes a poor show in the start, but 
let them who despise, get a look at some of 
the hundred-acre fields of the blue-grass re- 
gion of Virginia, untouched perhaps by the 
plough for a half century, and they will learn 
a lesson that will serve them well. 





More Dairy Farming. 

Smaller grain fields and larger pasture fields 
should be the aim of our Maryland and Vir- 
ginia landholders. Not that itis necessary or 
desirable to make less grain, but to make the 
same, or more, on fewer acres, and so make 
more direct profit from the grain and leave 
more acres free for other uses. We all know 
by this time how this to be done. Good 
working, abundant manuring and continual 
clover growing are the chief things, and the 
constant aim to make each acre produce about 
as much as it can. 

Nor would we have stock to multiply upon 
a grain farm without a definite aim, and a 


| purpose of special profit from each one that 


is allowed its life. We have seen calves and 
pigs multiplied without number, merely, it 
would seem, because they were calves and 
pigs, without due provision and without rea- 
sonable expectation it would seem that they 
could be any thing else than a trouble. We 
know that farmers often keep a dozen cows 
that give no more milk, take the year through, 
than three good ones should, and a half dozen 
sows to do the breeding of half that number. 





| These practices belong to a style of farm 
management that all good farmers are trying 
to work out of. It is no such stock raising 
that we would have encouraged, but stock 
raising that can be made to show a definite, a 
positive result, in independent profits. We 
should all aim at this and look about to see 
how best it can be accomplished. 

Of the several methods of diverting disposa- 
ble land and labour in the direction of stock 
raising, none would seem to fall in so readily 
with established arrangements as the dairy. 
| Every farmer’s family is engaged in dairying 
| to some extent, and with all, there is a de- 
| gree of familiarity with the details of dairy 
| management. Every one therefore has made 
a beginning, and needs only to extend and 


| 


improvement, and early in September sow a enlarge his operations. That increase of dai- 
| half bushel of rye and a thick seeding of | ry products to an unlimited extent can be 
| blue-grass, and then feed and trample the crop | made profitable under skillful management 
| of peas with stock. This will both cover and 


| would appear from the price of even common 
| butter and the very large price of that which 
‘is really good. 

It is a great reproach to our farming that 
the supply of good butter to be found in all the 
markets, is so very small, and to Maryland 
farming especially that the Baltimore market 
is supplied in very large proportion from 
outside states. When farmers give their at- 
tention more directly to this business, as a 
regular source of income, the quality will 
improve with the quantity, and the demand 
for the good will be found to increase with the 
supply. : 

The public taste for butter is now, indeed, 
very depraved, and even well raised people 
content themselves sometimes with what 
should pass for very indifferent grease. Wit- 
ness constantly our places of public entertain- 
ment. We are not an advocate of luxurious 
living, but in tiie matter of so necessary an 
item of our daily food, it would be a great step 
in the path of improvement, to have a lively 
demand for butter of the best quality. And 
that demand will surely grow with the supply. 
People constantiy submit to what they cannot 
remedy, and their tastes become accommoda- 
ted to what they are accustomed to, but they 
recover their powers of discrimination, and 
there needs only that the good be furnished to 
have them soon find out that it is good. 

From butter making it is an easy step to 
cheese making, and there isno cause whatever 
we suppose that forbids a production of this 
valuable article of food. 

As to the profit of dairy products generally 
we believe they need not be doubted when 
we consider the prices at which for many 
years they have sold. A writer in a western 
journal is urging even upon the grain growers 
of the West, the advantage to them of such 
a change as we here suggest, and compares 
the results of their present mode of farming 
with that of the state of Vermont, to the ad- 
vantage of the latter. He says: “In 1860, 
Michigan produced 8,313,185 bushels of 
wheat, a little more than one-twentieth of the 
whole amount grown in the United States. 
Of cheese in the same year, it produced only 
2,009,064 pounds. The little state of Vermont 
with an area about two-elevenths as great 
produced 8,007,000 pounds of cheese, but only 
431,127 bushel of wheat. That Vermont did 
not grow so little wheat because her soil is 
not adapted to wheat calture, is shown by the 
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fact that the average yield of wheat per acre 
in Vermont as shown by the report of the 
Department of Agriculture, January, 1865, 
was fourteen bushels per acre, while in Mich- 
igan the average yield per acre, was twelve 
bushels for the same year 
that the farmers of Vermont can grow four- 
teen bushels of wheat on the same quantity 
of land that the farmers of Michigan get but 
twelve, yet they prefer to give attention to 


Thus it is seen | 


dairy products to the almost entire neglect of | 


wheat. This is because they find dairy farm- 
ing more profitable.” 

Looking to the fact, which is now apparent, 
that the lands of Michigan are fast losing 
their original fertility, and that it is getting 
“sick” of the constantly recurring use of 
clover and plaster, he urges, that by giving to 
wheat no more than its due share of atten- 
tion, by keeping a large portion of the land 
in meadow and pasture and root crops, and 


feeding the produce to animals, either for | 


dairy or the shambles, farmers will surely 
reap as large immediate returns as when 
wheat is the main crop, and probably much 
larger, and can by the aid of a large amount 
of manure which they will manufacture, keep 
their lands in excellent condition. The same 
course of reasoning is more applicable to 
Maryland, where a large proportion of our 
Jands need a restoring course of management, 
and we have excellent markets at our doors 
for all we can produce. 


eee 





Manure for Cotton—Where to put it. | 
| the invigoration in the perfection of its fruits. 


We are indebted to Mr. Crichton for the 
following letter from an experienced cotton 
planter on the interesting topic indicated 
above: 

Mapison, Morgan Co., Ga., Nov. 27, 69. 
Wm. Crichton, Esq., Baltimore. 

Dear Str: Your letter and the “Caro- 
linian” were duly received a day or two ago. 
I have read the article to which you refer, and 
agree with it, that surface fertilizing is proper 
and fit for all plants that sustain themselves 
by surface roots. Corn, wheat, tobacco and 


and have tap roots as well as surface roots, 
and require a different application of manures. 

Many persons will tell you that these tap- 
rooted plants send down their taps deep in the 
earth only to obtain moisture, and thus sus- 





dry season and a fervid sun will make the tap 
hasten up to reach the store-house, though 
deep it may be in the earth, to get the food 
and shelter in which it may luxuriate and 
grow and attain an enviable perfection. 
Then, I say, put your plant food for cotton 
in the earthy store-house and cover it deeply 
with well pulverized soil where the sun's rays 
cannot break through, annoy and steal, and 
as sure as God has made laws to propitiate 


the vegetable kingdom, you will as surely at- | 


tain the end for which you strive. 

I lay it down as true, that experimental 
philosophy is the only sure method of inves- 
tigating the laws of nature. We can only at 
best collate facts, and then draw deductions 
which we call reasoning—but without these 
facts, obtained from experiment, our agricul- 
tural knowledge is futile. We want the ac- 


tual food for plants, and then we want the | 


media by which this food is conveyed to the 
vegetable kingdom, and we want to store in 
this media a sufficiency for growth, maturity 
and perfection, and nething but experiments 
can acquaint us with the character of our soil 
under our varied and diversified seasons, the 
character of the food for the particular plant 
and the depth of our store-houses in which 
to place the needful food, and the manage- 
ment and cultivation of our soils and crops. 

My experiments prove that all tap roots 
should have their food placed deep in the 
earth, beyond the influence of a scorching 
sun, and where it can be consumed in the 
hour of stress, when its vitality mostly needs 


The tap roots, as well as surface roots, needs 


| care and sustenance in infancy more than they 





can draw from a feeble and exhausted mother 
earth, and should be fed to give an early and 
strong growth. But the greatest support 
must be given when blossoms and fruit are 
being developed, or else they fall off and 
wither, and never come to perfection. 
Fertilizers placed near the surface of the 
earth may, and will be injured by the heat of 
the sun in dry seasons—and in wet seasons 


| they encourage too great a growth of grass 
grasses belong to this class of plants, but cot- | 
ton, clover and peas belong to another class, | 


tain themselves in times of great drought. | 


This may be true, but at the same time these 
taps live to eat plant food, as well as to drink 
moisture, and when drought comes to such 
an extent that the surface roots are incapable 
and disqualified to get their daily bread, there 
the old radiz does the needed work for the 
whole plant, and hence, he who does not pre- 
pare his land and fix his plant food deep in 
the earth, fails to meet the emergency and the 
necessity. 

Individuals are not more sensible and te- 
nacious of the good things of life than are 
plants. 

In your pilgrimage through life you eagerly 
seek the store-house where you get the food 
and the comforts which promote growth and 
give you ease and pleasure, though you have 
to make sacrifices to obtain these blessings. 
And it is so with these tap-rooted plants; a | 


and weeds, and require more labor in the cul- 
tivation, and do not minister to the tap root, 
which requires, as I have said, both food und 
moisture at a time when they are mostly 
needed, nay positively required. 

The question is often asked, if tap roots re- 
quire their food deep in the earth, why did 
not God make the soil deeper down, and not 
on the surface? I answer he did make deep 
soils wherever the tap roots are indigenous. 
Witness the cotton plant at home, in Abyssinia, 
on the deep soils of the Nile, and in the allu- 
vium of the Burrampooter and Sampoo 
rivers. Look at our own Mississippi valley, 
and the great Amazon bottoms. 

I fear, my dear sir, that I weary and worry 
you. 

Experience teaches us that holes dug in the 
earth four feet apart and two to three feet 
deep, and filled with manures and covered 


| with the clay from these holes, produce cotton 


in any season without a failure, if the frosts 
do not come too early. The plant, stimulated 


| in germination and in its infancy in this clayey 


| covering, soon sends its roots and taps into 


this manure, and the crop is suré. 
I am one of the farmers who do not believe 
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| in the doctrine of fertilizers leeching into the 
| earth, and in this way being lost in its value. 
| I admit that long continued rains may and 
| do take from manures a lye which is absorbed 
by the earth, and there digested in this great 
alembic of nature, and thus goes back to the 
| soil to produce vegetation. If mantres and 
prepared soluble fertilizers were thus leached, 
| our subsoils would be our most valuable lands, 
and the country which was most surcharged 
with water would be our most productive 
| earths, and the subsoils of our bogs would be 
| our transportable guanoes. You perceive this 
theory is not up to the standard of facts. 

My experience of nearly forty years will 
guide me in the future to bury all manures 
deep in the earth that we use for summer 
| crops, no matter if the plants be surface or 

tap roots, but especially deep for the tap root 
| plants, and to surface manuring for all winter 
crops that ripen in the early spring, ploughed 
in as we sow the winter and spring grains. 

I have great apprehensions that this letter 
will not meet your expectations nor supply 
the information you desire. Let me close, my 
dear sir, with an assurance to you, that I shall 
ever appreciate the acquaintance made, and 
would be happy to cultivate and still more 
cherish that acquaintance. 

Very truly and sincerely, 
Your most obedient, 
Joun B. WALKER. 


| 
| 
| 
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Devonshire Butter. 

Peculiar customs in different localities lead 
to varieties in the quality and price of butter, 
irrespective of cleanly habits. Devonshire 
butter and cream owe flieir reputation to 
some curious dairy practices, more than to 
the superior richness of their pastures. The 
milk, instead of being left to cream in a cool 
place, is placed in large, deep pans, and 
warmed on an iron plate over a slow fire. Of 
course a thick scum rises on the milk, which 
is removed from time to time with a spoon. 
When the first bubbles appear before boiling, 
the milk is taken off and allowed to cool. 
The thick part is then removed, and the fam- 
ous clouted cream (nearly as thick as butter) 
is the result. 

The butter made from this cream is so 
highly esteemed, that much is palmed off as 
such in the market. It is said that the butter 
of Holland is superior to that of any country, 
and forms about three-fourths of all foreign 
butter imported. 

The quality and quantity of butter may be 
much increased by greater care as to even 
temperature and pure air of the milkroom, 
and in choice of kind and quality of milk 
vessels. China pans are the best, because 
easiest to keep sweet; and those with a large 
surface and shallow, will permit all the cream 
to rise quickest. 

An experienced writer gives the followin 
estimate of the quantity of butter produc 
by a good English cow: “A good cow should 
produce eight pounds of butter per week in 
summer, and half of that in the winter, al- 
lowing from six weeks to two months for her 
being dry before calving. If she produce 
more, she is a superior cow; if less, below 
par. To produce this quantity, the pasture 
must be good. Three acres should keep a 
cow in grass and hay for the year.” 

Good butter is healthful, delicious and in- 
viting; but nothing can be more injurious to 
the system, or more disgusting to the palate, 
than the rancid, foul, greasy stuff piled into 
our groceries, and sent to many a table as an 
apology for the genuine article.—Co. Gent. 
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The Chemistry of Clover. 


; 
| clover, and the larger the amount of nitrogen | There were also more. roots where the clover 


The value of clover asa ‘ertilizer, for wheat | that is carried off in the crop of clover hay, | went to seed.” 


especially, has been long known in Europe 
and this country, practically. It would be | 
hard to estimate how much land, even in the | 
small State of Maryland, has been lifted from 
the lowest depths of poverty to a high degree | 
of fruitfulness by the use of clover alone, and | 
the little dust of gypsum the clover is sup- | 
plied with. Everybody knows this, and all | 
avail themselves of the knowledge so far as | 
they can. Clover is in common use where it | 
is supposed to be available, but not so much | 
as if our knowledge of it were more accurate. | 
The leading facts as to its production in cer- 
tain favorable conditions of the soil, and of 
its value in improving a certain class of soils, 
and of its direct effect in fertilizing the wheat 
crop, are common property, but there is no | 
doubt much more to be learned of it than can 
come of mere observation of apparent facts, 
and for this we must be indebted to scientific 
investigation. 

Some time ago we were alarmed a little by 
the suggestion of Liebig that the effect: of 
clover must be eventually exhausting to the 
soil, and even to the subsoil, beyond other 
crops, because of its striking so deeply into 
the subsoil and pumping up to the surface the 
mineral elements that lie below the range of 
shallow-rooted plants. This was rather a spec- 
ulation, however, than a fact that need influ- 
ence us practically. For our own part, we 
think the day is so far off in which we are 
likely to suffer from an exhausted soil that | 
we need give ourselves no uneasiness about it. 

Professor Voelcker has been for many years 
past making the clover plant the subject of | 
special study, and he takes a more cheerful | 
view of the matter, even to the extent of such | 
a seeming contradiction as this, that it is, at 
the same time, the most exhausting and the 
most improving of all crops. On comparing 
the large amount of mineral matter and of 
nitrogen removed in a crop of clover hay 
“with what is removed by a crop of wheat, 
it is found that in a clover crop there are 
fully three times as much mineral matter and 
more than six times as much nitregen re- 
moved as there is in a crop of wheat.” Yet 
clover is notoriously an improving crop. 

From an abstract of a late lecture of Prof. 
Voelcker, for which we are indebted to a com- 
munication to the Country Gentleman, we 
quote as follows: “In connection with other 
field experiments, one was undertaken to in- 
vestigate the causes of the benefits of grow- 
ing clover as a preparative crop for wheat. 
It is well known in England that if farmers 
can succeed in growing a good crop of clover 
they are almost certain of getting a good pay- 
ing crop of wheat. All agricultural matters 
depend upon each other. If we can enable 
the farmer to produce good crops of clover, 
, we shall place him in the very best position 
to obtain paying crops of grain. Hence it is 
concluded that the very best preparation, the | 
very best manure, is a good crop of clover. | 
Now, at first sight, nothing seems more con- | 
tradictory than to say you can remove a very | 
large quantity of both mineral and organic | 
food from the soil and yet make it more pro- | 
ductive, as in the case of clover. Neverthe- | 
less it is a fact that the larger the amount of 
mineral matter you may remove in a crop of | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








the richer the land becomes.” 

The explanation is that by growing clover 
a vast amount of mineral matter is brought 
within reach and rendered available to the 


roots of the grain crops that otherwise would | 


remain in a locked-up condition. Clover, by 
means of its long roots, penetrates a large 
mass of soil. It gathers up, so to speak, the 
phosphoric acid and the potash disseminated 
throughout the soil, and when the land is 
ploughed and the roots left in the surface, they 
leave, in an available condition, the mineral 
substances which the wheat plant requires. 


| And, while a large amount of such matter is 


removed in clover, still the amount rendered 
available and left for the succeeding crop of 
grain is very much larger than the quantity 


| removed in the clover hay. 


The accumulation of nitrogen after the 
growth of clover is also extremely large.— 
Even when the crop is small the amount left 
in the surface soil amounts to tons; an the 
better the clover crop the greater the accumu- 
lation of nitrogen. In experimenting to de- 
termine the amount, it was found that wheat 
was much the best where the clover was 
largest, and that it was due to the accumula- 
tion of nitrogen that the wheat grew so much 
more luxuriantly. Another experiment was 
made to ascertain whether there was more 
nitrogen left in the soil after the clover was 
cut twice than when it was mown once and 
allowed to goto seed. But in clover we have 
a remarkable exception to this rule, as it is 
found that after growing clover for seed a 
very much larger quantity of nitrogen re- 


| mains in the surface soil than when the clover 


is mown twice. It was also ascertained that 
when you feed off clover by sheep, while it is 
still young and everything is returned to the 
soil, the land is not in so good condition as 
when clover hay is taken off. Those practi- 
cally acquainted with the subject must have 


| seen that wheat was not so good where clover 


was fed off quite young, and that the best 
crop of wheat is produced where clover went 
to seed. 

Dr. Voelcker has frequently been struck 
with the remarkably luxuriant appearance of 
wheat sown where a heavy crop of clover had 
been removed from the land. At first it was 
doubted, but at last he was obliged to confess 
that it invariably follows when you get a good 
crop of clover that you get a good crop of wheat. 
An enormous amount of nitrogenous organic 
matter is left in the land after the removal of 
the clover crop, and this gradually decays and 
furnishes ammonia, which at first, during the 
colder months of the year, is retained by the 
well known absorbing properties* whieh all 
good wheat soils possess. “In reality, the 
mowing of clover is equivalent, to a great ex- 
tent, to manuring with Peruvian guano; there 
is a larger amount of nitrogen accumulated 
in the first six or twelve inches of soil than 
there is in the heaviest dose of guano that any 
person would think of using. The total quan- 


tity of nitrogen calculated for twelve inches | 


of soil on an acre amounted, in the field mown 
twice for hay, to 5,2494 pounds, whereas the 
amount where the field was cut once, and then 
allowed to go to seed, was 8,126} pounds, the 
latter having an excess of 3,592 pounds.— 








We should have been glad had Dr. Voelcker 
made the experiment where no hay was cut 
at all, but the whole first crop allowed to fall 
and remain upon the ground until the time of 
ploughing for wheat. In England and where- 
ever else the crop of hay may be in demand, 
it would be thought very wasteful to leave 
the crop uncut, but in many parts of America 
where grain is the chief crop, and there is a 
great excess of provision for the small propor- 
tion of cattle, no better use, it is thought, can 
be made of the clover, than to turn on the 
cattle while it is in full bloom, and allow them 
to eat what they will and trample the rest. 
In this manner large masses of clover are 
pressed close to the surface, and besides giv- 
ing to the soil its own matter, acts as the best 
mulch, husbands the ammonia from rain and 
dew, and becomes a harboring place for my- 
riads of perishing insects. We can readily 
understand that practical men who have tried 
this method think it by far the best mode of 
treatment of the crop so far as improvement 
of the land is concerned. 

By the time the clover is brought well to 
the ground by the treading of the stock, the 
second crop begins to grow, and in a few 
weeks makes such progress that by the time 
of ploughing for wheat there is a mixed mass 
of green and dry matter, which readily de- 
composes on being turned, and gives the rich- 
est manuring for a crop of wheat. This, well 
prepared, makes, beyond comparison the best 
condition, so far as the ground is concerned, 
for wheat, and should be now, when there 
seems to be speeial occasion for the best 
method of treating that important crop, the 
chief if not the only reliance of the wheat 
grower. We make exception, indeed, in favor 
of the Southern field pea, which is, perhaps, 
equal to clover in all the qualities of a first- 
rate fertilizer, and is especially suited to South- 
ern latitudes and to such soils as clover often 
fails to flourish in — Weekly Sun. 
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Co.ts AND Horses.—Robert the Bonner 
has defeated Carl the Benson on the colt 
question. The latter says: “No European, 
at least, would call a thoroughbred a colt after 
his second year.” Robert shows that the 
Europeans do, numerously ; such of them as 
Tattersall, Blaine, Turner, Gamgee, etc. The 
Turf, Field and Farm explains the difference 
between a colt and a horse—that the animal 
“ceases to be a colt when his mouth is full, 
that is, when he has his full set of teeth; and 
this sign of maturity occurs when the animal 
is five years old. When an equine passes his 
fifth year he is a horse, and not a colt in the 
vocabulary of breeding.” Of course the rule 
applies to mares mutatis mutandis, and herein 
Carl’s error has its root, that the term “horse” 
denotes anything foaled by a mare, and is, 
accordingly, in ordinary language, applied to 
the animal when he has become fitted for the 
uses to which horseflesh is devoted. Stillthe 
technical terms colt and filly, should be 
strictly observed in all turf matters.— Mobile 
Register. 

("For wounds and sores in domestic ani- 
mals, use Carbolic Acid in some of its various 
forms. 
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Winter Management of Stock. 

An Essay read before the Concord Farmers’ Club, by 

Mr. Elijah Wood. 

It is now the opinion of most people, that 
no branch of farming compares in importance 
with the keeping and management of stock, 
especially in winter. The success of the far- 
mer depends almost entirely upon it, in this 
latitude. Our farms have become exhausted 


of certain elements which must be restored | 


by keeping stock, or by purchasing manure ; 


and the latter is certainly out of the question, | 


as experience has taught most of us. No 
good farmer will sell his hay for a succession 
of years, without buying its equivalent in 
some form as a fertilizer. Therefore, stock 
must be kept and managed so as to be a con- 
tinual source of income. Many farmers de- 


pend solely upon their cows for support, | 


selling very little from the farm but their pro- 
ducts. The highest success depends on the 
care and attention they receive, and we all 
know that cows cannot give much milk with- 
out they are supplied liberally with good feed. 

It is bad policy to keep too much stock for 
the amount of fodder on hand. One ton of 
hay given to one cow will produce more milk 
in a given time than if fed totwo. The ma- 
nure has more bulk and is better, because two 
animals have to be supported from it in the 
place of one; the labor is only half as much, 
and the capital is also reduced in the same 
ratio. 

I have always found, while raising milk, 
that November was the hardest month in the 
year for that purpose, because it is “ between 
hay and grass ;” nights cold ; days windy and 
chilly; grass frost-bitten; and corn-fodder 
dry, and generally too much exposure of the 
cattle. 
a winter month in the milk business. Cows 
should be fed extra well then, and to make 
them continue their flow of milk through the 
winter. 

There are certain rules to be followed in 
order to succeed in any business,—so with 
successful stock feeding. Barns must be warm 


and well ventilated. It is not enough to close | 


up tight just about the cows, exposing them 


to drafts of air when the leanto is opened for | 
feeding, but the whole barn should be of one | 
temperature, above freezing, with ventilators | 


that can be regulated at pleasure. Cows must 
be well fed. They cannot do well on coarse 


kinds of fodder, meadow hay, &c., but must be | 


given something fully as nutritious, as the best 
feed in summer. 
Corn fodder, straw, meadow hay, cut and 


mixed with the different varieties of grain, | 


according to their concentration and value, 
roots, &c., prepared in some way equivalent 
to summer food. 

In my successful days of milk-raising—days 
of which there is no reason to find fault,—I 
studied to find out the most profitable way of 
keeping milch cows with the material at 
hand,—which was often of rather poor quali- 
ties of fodder. I used to consider it unprofit- 
ble to cut good hay, or anything that the 
cattle would eat quickly without waste, but 
always found it advantageous to cut the 
second qualities—poorer hay and corn butts. 
Have gone so far as to weigh the entire feed 
for weeks. I found my cows would eat of 
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November should properly be called | 


English hay is the /basis. | 


| long hay twenty-four pounds each, on an | 
| at 5 o’clock, all the remains of the previous 


| average, with four quarts of oil and cob meal, 


|and that eighteen pounds of fine cut hay, | 
mixed with the same amount of meal, and | 
| menced again with husks, three times, a little 


| moistened with warm water, would satisfy 


continued the business, and ama firm believer 
in it,—-and steaming too,—provided the stock 


the time. 

Regularity in feeding is of the greatest im- 
portance. Feeding only when you happen to 
be about the barn makes the cattle restive 
and never satisfied. 
ing after milking, by giving the cut-feed mixed 
the night before, then pass them the hay or 
| other fodder until they are full, (let it take a 
longer or shorter time) or about two hours, if 
the hay is good,—if poor a longer time; wa- 
ter, and let them remain quiet till noon, going 
through with the same change again. They 
most invariably drink well after eating, but if 


suffered to remain two hours will refuse water. | 


Some farmers hardly even turn their cows out 
in winter but water in the barn. The water- 
ing there I approve, because they will drink 
more from pails if it is pure and of even tem- 
perature, and their vicious neighbors do not 


disturb them; but in the yard the inferior | 


ones are driven and hooked about, never hav- 
ing any peace. Exercise they need, if only 
for ten minutes each day, to give them the use 
of their limbs. I was convinced of the im- 
portance of their being moved each or every 
other day, from trials at another place some 


ten years since, where there were no conveni- | 


ences for watering in the barn, but the stock 
must be turned into the yard, stormy or not. 
They came out in the spring looking much 


while at the home barn, where they were 
turned out sometimes once in three days, 


violent, they ran and capered, and tore their 
| hair off with their horns, making them look 
rough and forbidding. Too close confinement 
| in the stable creates an itching pr disease of 
the skin very uncomfortable to the animal, 
which can be prevented in part by a little air- 
ing every day, and vermin do not trouble as 
badly. If ashes are sifted over stock when 
they are first confined in the barn in the fall, 
and thoroughly carded and exercised a little 
each day, no vermin will trouble of any conse- 
| quence. Bedding should not be overlooked. 
| Cut meadow hay or straw, or in their absence 
fine sand, answers a good purpose, and also 
keeps them from slipping when the floor is 
smooth, preventing accidents. 
| Ihave spoken more particularly of milk 
| cows, but rules are just as applicable to dry 
| and growing stock. Most of us are too ne- 
glectful of the last class, turning them off with 
| the waste, and requiring most of the summer’s 
| run to grass to recover flesh in winter. I have 
been keeping from twenty to thirty-two 
working oxen for the past six winters and 
| feeding upon corn fodder, meadow hay, millet, 
rowen, poor qualities of English hay, &c. 
They were such products as do not readily 
| sell. I always looked after the stock myself, 


| and they gained perceptibly, and some of | 
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them just as well, and insure full as much | 
milk. I continued the cutting as long as I | 


is large enough to keep a man employed all | 


I commence in the morn- | 


better; in better flesh: hair glossy and smooth. | 


sometimes once a week, according to the varia- | 
| tions in the weather, they did not hold their | 
flesh as well; their exercise when out was too | 
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them sold for beef in March. Inthe morning, 


day’s feeding, were cleanly swept from before 
them—mostly corn butts—and feeding com- 


at a time; stalks twice, a bundle to a pair, 
each time, meadow hay, rowen, clover hay 
once each, in all some eight or nine times ; 
| watered at 8 o'clock. and then let them stand, 
or turned them out if no other work was press- 
ing. At noon they were fed three times on 
| hay, and watered again at lor 14 o’clock. 
| Flint says in his treaties, that an animal will 
| drink four-thirtieths of its weight in water. 
My twenty oxen, not worked, out of the 
twenty-six drank, to-day, before half-past one 
o’clock,—three of them, seven pails each, or 
fourteen gallons, twelve pounds to the gallon, 
168 pounds ; nine, twelve gallons, 114 pounds ; 
six, ten gallons, 120 pounds; and two, six 
gallons, 72 pounds; in all, 222 gallons—2,664 
pounds. 

How, or why is it that some farmers can 
carry their stock through the winter better on 
meadow hay than others will on English? Is 
it not the case? It is owing to the nursing, 
the regularity, the liberality, the judgment! 
Some farmers always have good cows, and 
others always poor. It is dangerous to re- 
commend and sell to the last class, because 
they are always disappointed. You ought to 
tell them, when they buy, that you do not sell 
the keeping. 

The Club need not be told that it requires 

very little judgment and skill to feed English 
‘hay alone, but much of both to make stock 
thrive on poor qualities of fodder. In the 
first case they may be fed in large quantities 
and long intervals,—in the other, a little at a 
time and often, requiring much more time 
and patience. But the true rule is, to feed 
often and a little at a time, of all kinds of fod- 
| der.—New England Farmer. 


Odors Inhaled by Dairy Cows. 

The readiness with which fetid odors are 
conveyed to the milk of a cow through her 
breath, I have seen well exemplified this sum- 
|mer. About the first of June, I lost a calf 
suddenly by its drinking too much whey: 
| The carcass was ordered to an out-of-the-way 
| place, and nothing more was thought of it, 
_ In a few days, the milk in my vat was found 
to be tainted, and alternately tainted and 
| pure with every change of the wind. The 
cans coming to my factory were critically ex- 
| amined for the infected milk, but to no pur- 
| pose, Happening to cross my pasture when 
‘the wind was westerly, the scent of carrion 
| was detected and traced to the calf I had lost. 
It had been dropped short of its intended 
| destination, and left where the northwest 
wind swept the stench over the pasture, which 
was inhaled by the cows and conveyed to their 
milk. Though the quantity was not large 
enough to be discovered at the time of milk- 
ing, yet it was enough so to infect the milk 
that by the time it was worked up, it was 
very apparent in the soft spongy feel and 
strong odor of the curd. Upon the discovery 
of the cause, the taint was at once obviated 
and nothing more of it appeared. 

Last year there was a great deal of trouble 








with the cheese ina neighboring factory. The 
curds often worked badly and smelled badly 
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and resulted in imperfect cheese, which occa- 
sioned much loss to the patrons and vexation 
to the maker. If he could not make good 
cheese out of any milk that was brought to 
him, he of course was complained of as in- 
competent for his position; and he in turn 
complained of the milk, and especially of the 
milk of a certain large patron, who furnished 
the milk of between forty and fifty cows. 
The milk of this patron, it was urged, seldom 
came to the factory without having a very 
strong and unnatural smell to it when the 
cans were opened, and that it just about spoil- 
ed the curds in the vats where it was worked; 
but the season closed without fully settling 
where the blame belonged. 

This year the trustees determined to retrieve 
the lost credit of this factory, and employed 
at a heavy salary, the best cheese maker they 
could obtain. But it was not long before the 
troubles of last year began to be repeated. 
‘I'he milk of the patron complained of last 





year, though not as bad as formerly, was still | 


sadly “out of flavor,” and gave the manufac- 
turer much trouble. 
good as any milk that came to the factory, 


It sometimes was as | 


tuition—but “experience keeps a dear school,” 
&e. 

With a view of saving others, a similar ex- 
pense, these facts are offered, and it is hoped 
that dairymen will read and remember, for— 
from considerations of health as well as profit 
—it is high time such facts were understood, 
and that dairymen should be familiar with the 
general rule, that odors, are taken from bad 
air, as well as from bad food; that the scent 
of carrion or a foul stable is as readily and as 
certainly carried to the milk through the 
breath of a cow, as those of an onion or a 
leek when taken into her stomach.—Ohio Far. 





Fattening Hogs. 
BEST AGE FOR FATTENING. 


Whatever may be said of other sections of 
our country, spring pigs are the best for New 
England. They should be littered about the | 
first of March, taken from the mother the last 
week in April, when the early calves are sold, 
and the milk from the cows is beginning to 
be plenty. If the supply from the dairy is 





| sufficient, they will need little or no meal un- 


but oftener than otherwise it had a disagree- | 


able stench. 

Satisfied where the trouble belonged, and 
failing to discover its origin by interrogating 
the patron, the manufacturer determined to 
go to the premises, and search for the cause, 


and the writer was invited to j articipate in | 


the search. We met at the farm June 26th, 
looked over ‘ihe herd for sick cows, saw them 
driven slowly to the yard and neatly and 
quietly milked. So far there was nothing 
that could be seriously complained of. The 
milk appeared to be good, and though it 


smelled a little strong, we should not have | 


suspected it of being bad from its odor when 
first drawn from the udder, but it proved that 
its journey of two miles to the factory devel- 
oped its bad smell. We also looked over the 
pasture for stagnant water, foul weeds, or 
coarse grass, that might sicken the cows or 


| alitter of pigs killed at nine months, as thir- 


make them feverish, but found nothing of the 


kind. 
But we did find in the middle of the pasture 
a dead horse that was slowly consuming with 
avery offensive odor. This appeared to us 
a sufficient cause for all the mischief. The 
cows were occasionally turned into another 


The water was pure and the feed good. | 


pasture, and, very likely, would some days | 


keep out of the range of the carrion stench, 


could be accounted for. Though the dairy- 
man did not think it possible that the carrion 
could produce such results, we insisted on the 


burial of the horse, and all the trouble ceased | 


therewith, and has not since reappeared. 
The cause of the bad milk is fully settled. 
But some reader may ask, if it wasthe stench 
from the dead horse that tainted the milk, 
how happens it that the milk of this patron 
was as bad and even worse, last year than 
this? We found upon inquiry that last year 
there were two dead horses in the pasture, and 
that they lay there unburied all summer, and 
hence the milk was bad the season through. 
It has been estimated by several who are 
familiar with the circumstances, that these 
three horses have occasioned a loss to the pat- 
rons of the factory of over $1,000. This is a 
pretty large sum to be paid by one factory for 


and thus the occasional purity of the milk | 2nd trough, and the inevitable mixing with 





til the milk begins to shrink in August, and 
then fattening should at once commence, and 
be continued till the last of November, or the | 
first of December, when if the pigs are a | 
thrifty herd and the farmer has done his best 
during the summer, a litter of six or eight 
ought to average at least three hundred 
pounds. Wintered hogs would weigh at the 
same time from fifty to one hundred pounds | 
more, but the additional weight would be at | 
the cost of constant care during the winter, 
and grain continually fed from Décember to 
May, both making the cost of the pork per | 
pound from two to four cents higher than if 
made from spring pigs. 

A recent experiment, carefully conducted, | 
made the cost of a litter of four hogs killed 
at thirteen months old, when compared with 


teen to ten. 
BEST TIME FOR FATTENING. 

The best time is in the months of Septem- | 
ber, October and November, and the worst in 
December, January and February. A certain 
amount of food is needful to keep the animal | 
warm when the thermometer is at zero. All | 
this is saved when it stands between thirty 
and sixty degrees. In addition to this, the | 
absolute loss of food by freezing to the spout 


snow and slush, is never less (ordinarily) than 
five per cent., not to say anything about the | 
trouble and cost of continually thawing frozen 
swill, and bringing it to the temperature that 
it will be the most acceptable to the uncom- 
fortable and somi-torpid animal. 


MODES OF FATTENING. 
Not a few farmers feed corn in the ear, and | 
some even raw potatoes, to their fattening 
swine. One-half would probably be an un- 
der estimate of the loss by this easiest but 
most slovenly and costly practice. | 
A large number mix dry meal with cold | 
water or slops, and immediately feed it to 
their hogs. The loss in this case is not as | 
much as in feeding the corn unground, but it 
cannot be less than from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent. 
Still others cook their meal with their po- | 


' 
| 
| 





_ and a comfortable nest. 


tatoes, both thoroughly, completely mixing 
the one with the other, and then adding to 
the conglomerate water sufficient to make a 
thick mush, present it to the gratified and 
hearty eaters, thereby saving nearly all the 
fat producing value contained in the grain 
and the potatoes. 

For several years we have adopted this 
plan. Everything fed to our hogs, while fat- 
tening, is cooked, but nothing is ground. To 
one bushel and a half of potatoes (mashed) 
we add three pecks of dry corn in the kernel, 
and then with a liberal supply of water in a 
kettle almost steam-tight, we cook for at least 


| three hours. The kernels are then three or 
| four times their original size and the potatoes 


are mush, and when thoroughly mixed the 


| dish is as acceptable as can be presented to a 


lot of fattening hogs. And as every particle 
of the food is (or can be) reduced to a paste 
by the slightest mastication, much more by 


| the action of the stomach, there can be little 
| if any loss. 


The advantages are, that you save the time 
of taking your grain to the mill, the toll, and 
having your grain always at hand in a proper 
condition to use; there is a steadiness about 
the food that is one of the main elements of 
success in feeding fattening animals. 

An addition of a few quarts of rye and an 


| occasional peck of oats, making a little va- 
riety, is always a judicious plan; either of 


which are as easily cooked as heavier and 
larger kernels of corn. 
CLEANLINESS AND COMFORT. 

To fatten well, hogs must have a clean pen 
An addition of muck 
or mould or dry leaves should be made to the 
yard at least twice in each week, and the bed 
should have special attention so often as every 


| other night. Wading round up to their bodies 


in mud is very unprofitable business for an 
animal upon which we are anxious to place as 
cheaply as possible the largest amount of fat ; 


| while nights, worn out in the restlessness that 


wet straw or wet earth always makes inevi- 
table, are not especially conducive to the same 
desirable end.— Hearth and Home. 
7eoe 
Action or CaRBOLIC AcID ON REPTILES. 
—We have been favored with extracts from 
an account of some very valuable experi- 


| ments made by J. Fayrer, F.R.S. E., C.8.L., 


&c., on the value of carbolic acid in prevent- 
ing the entry of serpents into dwellings, from 


| which we find that a few drops of the acid 
| are sufficient to quickly kill full-grown cobras 


and other poisonous snakes. Dr. Fayrer is 

continuing his experiments on the merits of 
-@ . . . 

carbolic acid as a therapeutic agent in snake- 

bite, and, in the meantime, he suggests its use 


| as a preventive against the entry of snakes 
| into houses, &c. 


Dr. Calvert informs us that 
it is probable that the acid will save life by 
applying it, in a caustic state, to the wound 
caused by the bite of a serpent, and more 
satisfactory results will be obtained by follow- 
ing the method first put into practice by Dr. 
Tessier in the Mauritius, for the cure of a 
virulent intermittent fever. In this case, by 
injecting under the skin a solution of three- 
quarters of a grain of carbolic acid dissolved 
in twenty minims of water, the patients were 
rapidly cured, and the spread of the pesti- 
lence arrested.— London Chem. News. 
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A Taint Among the Cream Pots. | 
Little things are often very mischievous in | 
their consequences. It is the small leaks in | 
farming that generally eat away the profits. | 
A gate carelessly left open, or a rail thrown | 
from a fence and not replaced, has often re- 
sulted in the destruction of valuable crops. 
The majority of farmers who look back over 
their losses during the year, will find that 
these, not unfrequently, spring from some ne- 
glect, or non-observance of little things, which | 
| 


} 
| 
} 
} 
} 
| 
J 
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if attended to in time could have been re- 
paired or rectified in an hour or a day, and 
the damage avoided. “A stitch in time saves 
nine,” is the old adage which most people | 
during their lives have occasion to be con- 

vinced, is a truism. 

The “Country Parson,” in an elaborate | 
essay, very conclusively proves that most of 
the ills and worry of life come from little | 
things—petty annoyances, very insignificant, 
when viewed singly and alone, but while in 
their constant and unremitting droppings, 
cause more unhappiness, and do more damage 
to the body and mind, than the great misfor- 
tunes or mishaps with which life is beset. 
Little things have much to do in dairy man- 
agement. It is a little thing in butter-making 
that often spoils a large quantity of butter. 
Due attention may have been paid to pastur- 
age, to cows, to milking, to setting the milk, 
and churning the cream, and yet, somehow, 
the butter turns out to be ill-flavored and in- 
ferior for the table. 

Not long since a butter-dealer called upon 
us to inspect with him some samples of but- 
ter of inferior flavor. The color and texture 
of the samples were beautiful. Neither he 
nor the persons at the farm where the butter 
was made, were able to account for this pecu- 
liar inferiority in an article otherwise so well | 
made. And at special request we were in- 
vited with the dealer to look over the prem- 
ises and to point out the difficulty. The 
pastures and water were excellent. No de- 
fect was observed in the cows in the milking, 
or in the general management of the milk. 
The dairy in all respects appeared to be man- 
aged with a due regard to neatness, and it was 
only on investigating the cream pots and the 
cream-closets that anything pointing to the | 
difficulty was discovered. The air here was 
certainly very impure, and on further exami- 
nation it was found that a drain leading under 
this portion of the dairy house had become 
defective or partially obstructed, and the ema- 
nations rising had communicated its taint in 
the cream pots. That the suspected cause 
was the true one, was proved by taking the 
cream skimmed afterward from the milk into | 
another place and churning each separately. 
That cleanliness and a pure atmosphere for 
milk and cream are essential to success in 
butter making, seems to be one of the most 
difficult things for people to understand. We 
have seen butter spoiled by standing the cream 
in wooden vessels—vessels that had absorbed 
a putrid taint from decomposed cream, and 
which no ordinary cleansing would remove; 
nor could dairy-maids sometimes be made to 
believe that so apparently slight a cause would 
produce the difficulty, until a change from 
wood to stone cream pots, changed the whole 
character of their butter product. Some 
dairymen are in the habit of standing their | 











| manufacture the celebrated Philadelphia but- 
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cream pots in the kitchen pantry to take the 
odor of boiled cabbage, fried onions, and the 
steam of culinary operations on the kitchen 
stove; and it is in these things, these little 
things, that a taint goes to the cream pots, 
and the good woman wonders “what the 
deuce is the matter” with the butter. 


The butter makers of Pennsylvania, who 





ter, are exceedingly careful that no taints be 
allowed to come in contact with the cream or 
milk in the spring house. You cannot enter 
these sacred precincts with a lighted cigar— 
your shoes must be cleansed of all impurities, 
and you are expected to observe all the pro- 
prieties that you would on entering a costly 
furnished parlor. It is by attention to the 
smallest details that they have been enabled to 
accomplish a grand result, and put upon the 
table a luxury. 


From a three weeks’ tour through several 
of the Western States the present fall, the 
conclusion forces itself upon the writer, or 
rather upon his organs of taste, that there is 
a wide defect somewhere in Western butter 
dairies, and a taint among the cream pots. 
That good, sweet butter can be made in Illinois 
is quite evident, for we have eaten of it, and 
seen the cows, and pastures, and dairies from 
whence it came; but much of your butter at 
hotels is execrable stuff, whether it be freshly 
made, or old enough to be rancid. In many 
sections of New York, the butter makers 
“have nothing to brag off”—and it is barely 
possible “these creatures” may ship their 
grease West, to supply the hotels in your 
country villages; but if that be the case, they 
cannot expect Eastern people, who travel 
West, to recommend their goods. 


If this be not the case, and there is really 
a taint among the Western cream pots, then 
the butter makers of the West have some- 
thing to learn, and the Western Rural cannot 
talk too plainly on the subject, until it brings 
about a reformation.—X. A. Willard, in Wes- | 
tern Rural. 








Breeding Mares. 

No mistake has been more common among 
farmers, and none attended with more per- 
nicious consequences, than that of bringing 
colts from animals unfitted to bear them.— | 
With all the keenness of observation, and the | 
experience which many horse breeders pos- 
sess—and they are usually among our most 
shrewd citizens—it is surprising that they | 
have not yet discovered the great error of | 
breeding from imperfect dams. | 


Every person may see, if he will, that | 
points of physical beauty or defect are con- | 





stantly transmitted to offspring, both from 


sire and dam. It is a law of nature that like | 
begets like. If the slightest attention were | 
paid to this rule, it would seem that no one 

would employ a mare to perpetuate the race | 
which was known to be defective in any of 
the points which go to make up a good ani- 

mal. 

The same rule holds good, too, with regard 
to disposition, temper, or character. These 
are all important traits; traits so valuable 
that comfort, and even life itself, may depend | 
upon them. And yet, because a mare has | 
some one or two rare qualities, she is kept for 





| vere labor. 





a breeder, though she may possess several 
others, any one of which ought to condemn 
her for that use. 


If two or three general rules were observed 
by all breeders, great changes might be 
wrought in a few years. The first of these 
is, never to breed from an old animal, whose 
body has been injured and its vitality weak- 
ened by injudicious treatment or by too se- 
The results which follow these 
are obvious to every observer, both in man 
and beast. They are all impressed upon the 
living organism, and can no more be sepa- 
rated from it than breath can from the body 
and life still be preserved. They are there, 
whatever they may be, and will be imparted 
to the offspring, just as sure as “like begets 
like.” 


It is possible that cases may exist where it 
is safe to breed from an old mare. Two of 
the finest horses that reins were ever drawn 
over were from a mare nearly thirty years of 
age, but she was perfect in limb and spirits; 
had always been owned by the same person, 
and fed with as much regularity as the owner’s 
meals were served; she was never raced at 
a “military muster,” or overloaded in any 
way, and at thirty-three years of age, she and 
her mate, of about the same age, were not 
only sound in wind and limb, but were a pai: 
to be proud of when one held the reins over 
them. A pair of her colts, born after she was 
twenty-five, sold, under our eye, for twice as 
many hundred dollars as other fine horses 
about them brought! A moderate old age 
should not, therefore, absolutely exclude the 
mare from breeding, if she is right in other 
particulars. 

The common practice for many years past, 
and one which has become woven, as it were, 
into the habits of the people, so that it seems 
as natural as the breath of life, is, to keep the 
old mare for breeding, when she is unfitted 
for service on the road or on the farm! This 
is where the evil commences. She is a fa- 


} “ pee 
vorite animal, was handsome, spirited, and 


with a power of endurance almost beyond 
belief. But now she is seventeen years of 
age, has a spavin, a slight touch of the heaves, 
and one or two other trifling matters which 
are a little inconvenient for a working ani- 
mal, but she will make a good breeder, and 
about pay her keeping besides! This is the 
conclusion arrived at, and thousands of such 
cases exist among us to-day. 


So the old mare, crippled by too early labor 
and disabled by disease, is to become the pro- 
genitor of a race which is to occupy a certain 
locality, perhaps, for a hundred years! It is 
scarcely possible that her young will not be 
injured before they see the light, and the 
strong probability is that each one of them 
will bear the marks of her imperfections.— 
Some with ringbone, perhaps, or asthma, or 
spavin, or some lurking disease that had not 
developed itself in the overworked and dis- 
ordered mother. We have seen a yearling 
colt with a ringbone upon every foot. Well 
formed otherwise, apparently healthy, eating 
and drinking well, but suffering and utterly 
worthless. 

The subject has severa) other points of in- 
terest, some of which we will speak of in a 
future article— New England Farmer. 
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Make all needful preparation for planting 
out fruit trees, gooseberries, currants, rasp- 
berries, &c., as it is important to have them 
in the ground at the earliest time practicable. | 
Hardy trees of all kinds may be pruned when | 
convenient. Manure may be applied around 
such as need it. Trim out well, the heads of 
gooseberry and currant bushes, that the fruit | 
may have abundant light and air. 





ORCHARD. 

The same directions as for the fruit garden 
are applicable to pruning, manuring and pre- 
paration for planting. There is ample oppor- 
tunity now to repair any omission in this 
respect in the fall, and the best preparation of 
ground should be made, manures applied, &c. 
Newly planted trees should have litter thrown | 
about their roots, but not enough to give har- 
bor to mice; clean the trees of moss by | 
scraping and washing with soft soap or some | 
other suitable preparation. | 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

.Fill up all vacancies, and make such addi- | 

tional plantings as may be deemed desirable. 
Remember that it takes many years for a tree 

to grow, and that more or less old ones will | 

be dying out. | 

| 

VINEYARD. 

Get stakes and poles for use in spring. Get | 
necessary manures on the ground, and make | 
all needful preparations for planting. There | 
need be no such expensive preparation in the | 
way of digging, trenching and manuring, as | 
is sometimes recommended. Good loam that | 
will produce seven or eight barrels of corn to | 
the acre, will make a good vineyard if well 
ploughed and moderately manured from year | 
to year. 

House-Plants. 

How to make plants grow in the house, is a 
much more important question than how to | 
make them grow in the greenhouse. Few 
persons have conservatories. Almost every 
person has a window at which the spring and 
summer of plant life may be fostered and 
maintained during the long winter months. 

Formerly, almost every house had its plants. 
The children and the flowers were the chief 
ornaments of the old homestead. During the 
last generation, or since the introduction of 
furnaces and gas, the cultivation of plants in 
our houses has steadily declined. I propose 
now to show that this great deprivation and 
loss to our modern houses is unnecessary, and 
that plants may flourish as well under the dis- 
pensation of gas and the furnace as in the 
days of the old wood-fire and mould candles. 

It may be true that plants will not grow in 
an artificially desiccated air. The skin and 
the: delicate membranes of the threat and 
lungs parch in the dry furnace-heat just like 
the leaves of the plants. The freshest com- 
plexion grows wizened by a winter of this 
sirocco. What, then, shall be done in our fu-- 
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rators, which shall furnish to the air at least 
one-half as much moisture as the air naturally 
contains at the same temperature in spring or 
summer. The shrinking of the wood-work 
of houses, or warping of furniture, are indi- 
cations of an unnaturally dry heat, which is 
fatal to plant, and injurious to animal life. 

It is true, also, that plants will not thrive 
in close rooms charged with the sulphurous 
acid escaping from the combustion of anthra- 
cite, or a product of combustion of impure 
illuminating gas; and, in the same atmos- 
phere, the throat and lungs of human beings 
will suffer more or less severely. What is the 
remedy? Open a ventilator into the chimney, 
near the top of every room, if you-can do no 
better, and keep it open, at least during the 
evening, while the gas is burning. 

I am prepared to say that furnace-heat and 
gas-light are no obstacles to the cultivation of 
plants, observing only the precautions which 
are equally essential to human health. I 
think the rule should be broadly stated, that 
any room in which plants refuse to grow is 
unfit for human life. 

In this connection, it is proper to enter a 
protest against the barbarous habit of ex- 
cluding the sunshine from inhabited rooms, 
especially in winter. Its effect is almost as 
depressing on children and delicately-organ- 
ized women as upon plants. 

There is one other obstacle to the growth 
of plants in the modern house; which is the 
plague of insects. Some varieties, especially 
the microscopic red spider, are uncontrollable 
in a dry atmosphere, but retire at once before 
proper evaporation. For the rest, improved 
resources of which I may speak at another 
time, make it tolerably easy now to keep 
house-plants free from parasites. 

To illustrate theory by fact: I heat a mode- 
rate sized house, containing about twenty 
thousand cubic feet, with a furnace. I find it 
necessary to expose seven square feet of evap- 
orating surface in the air-chamber of the fur- 
nace to produce a proper degree of atmos- 
pheric moisture. Half this surface would 
answer with better exposure. About a pint 


of water is evaporated in twenty-four hours | 


for each seven thousand cubic feet in the 


house, in raising the temperature from 40° to | 
70°, two pints in raising it from 30° to 70°, | 


three pints in raising it from 20° to 70°, four 
pints in raising it from 10° to 70°, and about 
five pints in raising it from zero to 70°. Thus, 
in the extremest cold weather, it requires 


nearly six pails of water in twenty-four hours | 
to keep the atmosphere of the house soft and | 


agreeable, though not appreciably moist ; that 
is, not nearly as moist as the ordinary sum- 
mer air at 70°. 

At twelve windows, north, east, south and 
west, of the house thus heated, I have about 
seventy plants, mostly of the common kinds, 
in very fine condition. During severaPyears, 
I have never known them to be injured by fur- 
nace-heat, and never by the gas, freely con- 
sumed, except in the single instance of an ivy 
growing near the ceiling of a room during an 
accidental leakage of gas. 

I find that ivies thrive peculiarly under the 





leaved ivy thrive equally well with the com- 
| mon. I find that roses which have blossomed 
during the summer in the ground, been potted 
after hard frost, stripped ruthlessly of every 
leaf, and trimmed in almost to bare poles, are 
covered with buds within a month at my win- 
dow, and blossom all winter, great authorities 
| to the contrary notwithstanding. This win- 
ter, a Madame Bosanquet has led all the rest, 
showing buds in three weeks, closely fol- 
lowed, however, by the Agrippina, Souvenir 
de Desire, Safrano, Hermosa, and Sanguinea. 
The Chinese-primrose and coral-drop be- 
gonda are never out of blossom with me in 
winter. A heliotrope, occupying a whole 
window, gives hundreds of its clusters, be- 
ginning in December. The orange, lemon, 
myrtle and diosma grow with the greatest 
ease ; and the Daphne odora and laurustinus 
blossom in their season. Among other plants 
which I find it good to have in a house, I will 
mention the varieties of winter and spring 
blooming cactus, geranium, oleander, abutilon, 
calla, Tradescantia zebrina, (large and small 
leaved,) hoya, maurandia, tropeolum, saxi- 
frage, Coliseum vine, Madeira vine, and the 
usual bulbs.—Cor. Zilton’s Journal of Hort. 





A Few Facts About Mould. 


The most subtle enemy the housekeeper 
has to guard against is mould, for it matters 
little how much care has been taken to pre- 
| vent its presence, it is sure, now and then, 

to make its appearance. 

If we were to take a bit off from some 
canned peaches, and place it under the mi- 
croscope, we would see a forest of beautiful 
| white vines, covered with green heads; this 
| constitutes the ordinary “mould,” though 
| every substance has its own kinds, yet the 
| general appearance is the same. 

But the question is, how did it get on the 

peaches? for they were put in the can at a 
| boiling heat, which would kill any ordinary 
| vegetation, and also kept from the air, but in 

time we have a crop of mould. 

In the first place, one of the heads is only 
| the one seven thousandth of an inch in diam- 
| eter, and it has been computed that one in- 
| dividual of the puff ball family, will produce 
ten millions of sporules, so it is utterly impos- 
sible to think of the number of sporules that 
a small amount of mould would produce.— 
These spores are supposed to fill the air in 
| every place, and when they fall in anything 
that is favorable to their growth, produce 
heads, which elongate, then divide in two, 
_and thus in a short time increase to a most 
| fabulous number. 

If we take the mould and look at it under 
| a high magnifying power, the heads would 
| look about ag large as a fine needle; by rub- 
| bing the heads between two pieces of glass, 
they will break open and produce the spo- 
rules, which are so fine as to look like dust 
| when magnified 1000 times. They may in 
| like manner be broke up into sporules and 
float in the air ready to alight on any conve- 
_nient article, from an old boot to the finest 

preserves. 

Carbolic acid, even in the smallest quan- 














nace-heated houses? Simply introduce evapo- 


conditions described, growing well in posi- | tity, will prevent the growth of this pest, in 
tions farthest from the light; as, for instance, anything with which it is mixed, but as it 
on the hearth, forming a magnificent fire- | tastes like an old chimney, it would not do 
board. Six or eight varieties of variegated- very well in preserves.—Northern Farmer. 
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Special Notice. 

Attention is asked to the change in the 
form of the “American Farmer.” The under- 
signed having purchased of Messrs. Worth- 
ington & Lewis their entire interest in the 
paper, presents it to its readers, changed in 
form from octavo to quarto, with its subscrip- 
tion and advertising rates reduced twenty-five 
per cent. By making this change he is en- 
abled to publish it not only in a more desirable 
form than heretofore, but also at a reduced 
cost, of which subscribers and advertisers have 
the full benefit. 

The general plan and quality of the paper, 
however, will remain unchanged, except that 
such improvements will be made, from time 
to time, as the requirements of its readers 
and the progressive spirit of the age may de- 
mand; the object being to give subscribers 
such wholesome advice as may be of practical 
value to them in their honest and noble work 
of tilling the soil. To this end, the services 
of Prof. N. B. Worthington, as agricultural 
editor, have been retained. Having at the 
head of its chief department that efficient 
gentleman,a practical agriculturist and closely 
identified with our State Agricultural College, 
the “Old American Farmer” will continue 
the good work begun by Mr. Skinner in 1819, 
and will need only the generous support of 
its patrons to insure even greater success than 
it has achieved in the past. Numbering 
among its editors Mr. John 8. Skinner, Dr. 
Gideon B. Smith and Mr. Edward P. Roberts, 
and among its contributors Messrs. Horace 
Capron, Willoughby Newton, Jos. E. Muse, 
Edmund Ruffin, W. W. Bowie (Patuxent 
Planter), Dr. David Stewart, 8. Bassett French, 
L. A. Hansen, Dr. George H. Dadd and other 
bright stars in the galaxy of agricultural lite- 
rature, it has held, during the half century of 
its existence, an exalted place in the estima- 
tion of its readers, and the publisher pledges 
himself to do all in his power to make this 
“pioneer” journal merit the goed opinion of 
the entire agricultural community. 

A hearty co-operation and support are earn- 
estly solicited. 

FRANK LEWIS, Publisher. 

BALtTrimoreE, Jan. 1, 1870. 


Notice. 
The American Farmer, its readers will see, 
| has undergone a material change, of which 
| previous notice was not given, because at the 
| date of its last issue, it was not in the least 


| anticipated. It has passed into the hands of | 


|Mr. Frank Lewis, who has for eightcen 
months been in charge of its office business, 
| and becomes now sole proprietor. He has, at 
| once, changed its form, lowered the prices of 
subscription and advertisement, laid aside the 


familiar green cover, and, generally, has taken 


off bis coat for hard work. From time to | 


| time, he will, no doubt, make such other 
changes as his judgment and experience may 
dictate, and it may be understood, we think, 
that The Farmer means to keep no longer the 
quiet way it has followed for years past, but, 
taking something of the spirit of the times, 
will go into the dust and turmoil of competi- 
tion and conquer such success as its merits 
and its position should command. In other 
words, Mr. Lewis, an experienced and ener- 


| getic business-man, takes hold of the affairs | 


of the Farmer as a business enterprise, and 
will bring to bear upon them such efforts and 
agencies as will, no doubt, merit and win a 
prosperous future. 


The writer of these lines has wished for 
| some such change, and gladly puts off the 
| care and responsibility which attach, neces- 
sarily, in greater or less degree, to business 
engagements. Other duties demand too much 
of his time, and are of too much interest to 
allow a divided attention. It is now just fif- 
teen years since he became joint owner and 
editor, and a few years later he became sole 
proprietor of The Farmer. 
connection with it, it assumed its decent man- 
tle of green and that becoming outside show 
which seemed a fit dress for what he aimed to 
make it, an embodiment of sound and whole- 
some teaching. What its general character 
has been within the period named, and what 


professes to have been, mainly, his work. 


duties the first effective step was taken to- 
wards the founding of the State Agricultural 
College. As a member of the Committee 
from the old State Agricultural Society to 
memorialise the Legislature, as one of the in- 
corporators named in the charter, one of the 
| Commissioners appointed to take stock and 
| collect funds, a member of the first elected 
| Board of Trustees, and now for eight years 
one of its Corps of Instructors, he has fol- 
lowed that Institution through every step of 
a long and doubtful struggle for life. It has 
passed now safely to a position of assured 
success, but needs steady, unceasing, faithful 
work, to solve completely the problem which 
it has in hand and to work out fully the ends 
it aimg at. The share of this that falls to the 
writer’s hands demands his first care and most 
earnest endeavour. 








| It will be seen, however, by announcement 
elsewhere, that we are not taking leave of the 
readers of the Farmer, with whom we have 
had so long and pleasant intercourse. It will 
be a labour of love to give such leisure hours 
as we may command to the agreeable and fa- 
miliar work of providing suitable entertain- 
ment for our Farmer friends, in its chief de- 





FARMER. 


Shortly after his | 


good, or perchance evil, it may have done, he | 


Within a year of assuming these editorial | 
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partment. To Mr. Lewis will be left all else, 
and it will be his part to secure such other 
help as may be needed and to shape its future 
course and give it its future character. 





Agricultural Ghosts. 


There are agricultural ghosts that will not 
stay in their graves, where they have been 
buried, but rise to trouble us when we would 
be more profitably occupied. Old questions 
that have been discussed through whole 
volumes, and got their quietus through the 
tiring of the disputants if nothing else, rise 
| again in the lively columns of some of our 
| best journals and fight their battles over again. 
| Deep Ploughing, Does Wheat turn to Chess ? 
| Is Salt Good for Cattle? Should Shade Trees 
| be allowed in Pastures? are only a few of the 
| number. 
| That salt is good for cattle, the cattle them- 
selves have settled long ago, with perfect in- 
difference to scientific theories, and are sure 
to take the salt whenever it is offered to them. 
Practical men take that as a strong argument 
in favour of its use, and wisely supply their 
stock with such moderate quantity of this 
condiment as they seem to require. 

Should Shade Trees be allowed in Pastures, 
holds about the same position to the argu- 
ments of the knowing. It may be proved 
abundantly that cattle profit more when they 
have no shade to resort to, yet there will be 
people left of good taste and good feeling, 
who will spare an old oak tree because they 
love the tree, or preserve the shade because 
they love the cattle. 

The Farmers’ Club of the New York Insti- 
tute, a number of respectable gentlemen, who 
wil have agricultural talks every week, to be 
reported in the New York Tribune and other 
papers, and must have something to talk 
about, are sure to start one of these ghosts 
now and then. Very lately it was deep- 
ploughing, when lamentations loud were ut- 
tered at the damage done down South by the 
| careless utterances of certain members of the 
| Club, who had advocated shallow ploughing. 
Not long ago the ghost of the question of 
feeding stock on cut or uncut provender was 
raised. Those who introduced the subject 
and made the longest speeches, seem to have 
satisfied themselves that straw cutters are 
very useless implements, and that the reduc- 
| tion of the provender can quite as well be 
| done by animal grinders, worked by the ani- 
mal itself that consumes the provender. On 
large farms, devoted to grain-growing and 
not near to market, and where long proven- 
der, therefore, superabounds, there may be a 
question of economy raised; but about the 
| city of New York or any market for such 
| food, how these gentlemen could have got the 
| question started, much less have it elaborately 
| advocated, we do not well understand. Is 
there any agricultural problem, that will ever 
be definitely settled ? 

Mr. Quinn, a member of the Club, asked 
indeed, with some indignation, “ what would 
an English farmer think of us, if he were to 
step into this Club and find us gravely dis- 
cussing the propriety of cutting food for ani- 
mals, and Gamaliel and all the doctors of the 
law, thundering their anathemas against hay- 
cutters. He would think that we had as yet 
the farmers’ alphabet to learn.” 
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And now again we find the old, old ques- | 
tion, Does Wheat turn to Chess? occupving | 
the very serious consideration of some of our | 
friends down South, to whom irresistible facts | 
have been presented such as never were | 
shown before, and this time there can be no | 
mistake about it; wheat has certainly turned | 
to chess. But if it has, ninety-nine in a hun- | 
dred won't believe it, and where is the use of | 
proving it? Let the ghosts rest. 


aot a Fae eee 
The Coal Fields of Alleghany. 

The Cumberland Civilian ina late number, 
makes an estimate of the contents of some of | 
the coal veins of our mountain region, which 
is calculated to astonish persons who have not | 
given much attention to the matter of our | 
mineral resources. In what is known as the 
Big Vein it is estimated that there are 200,000, | 
000 of tons yet untouched, while in twenty- | 
eight years from 1842 to 1869, there have been 
about 15,000,000, mined and marketed. What | 
are called the four and six feet veins have not | 
been more than merely opened, and contain | 
together more than the big vein. It is clear | 
the civilian thinks that the fields will yield 
two million tons per annum for a hundred | 
years. The quantity yielded the past year | 
was 1,900,000 tons. 

As a means of developing this trade it says: | 
“The Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road has now | 
in operation a splendid double track, extend- | 
ing from the coal fields to Baltimore, there 
connecting with tide-water. Costly handsome | 
and substantial bridges have been constructed, | 
curves have been converted into straight lines, | 
the distance has been shortened, new tunnels 
made for this purpose, a large provision of 
locomotives and cars made for this special 
trade, an addition of two hundred cars having | 
been made during the present year, and | 
scarcely anything left undone which might | 
provide for the speedy transportation of this | 
valuable article.” 


When we read such a statement, it amuses 
us to remember the charge made in the incep- | 
tion of this rail-roal carriage of coal, that it | 
was done necessarily, at a loss, and only | 
undertaken when it was to make it appear to 
the Legislature that there was no occasion to | 
complete the canal to Cumberland. The | 
canal is completed and doing its share of the 
work, but the 400,000,000 tons will keep canal 
and rail-rvad busy. 


| 
| 
| 


oe 





“THE FARMER PAyYs FOR ALL.” —We are in | 
receipt of a beautiful engraving representing | 
the Minister, Physician, Lawyer, Soldier, Leg- | 
islator, Merchant and Rail Road Manager— | 
plying their vocations “ for all,” whilst in the | 
centre stands the “ Noblest Roman of them | 
all”—the Farmer—who “ Pays for All.” 

This well designed and truth-telling picture 
is offered as a premium by the “ Prairie Far- | 
mer,” and reflects much credit upon that en- | 
terprising Journal. | 

The American Sunday School Worker is a | 
new candidate for public favor. It is an edu- | 
cational work for parents and teachers “ de- | 
signed for all sections and denominations | 
alike.” Published by J. W. McIntyre, St. | 
Louis, Mo. Terms $1.50 a year, in advance. | 
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“Book Table. 

We have from Messrs. Henry Taylor & Co. | 
a copy of Luck and Pluck, by Horatio Alger, | 
Jr. This is the first of the “Luck and Pluck” 
series in book form, as it appeared as a serial 
story in Ballou’s Magazine for 1869. Price 
$1.50. 

Also, three of Dick & Fitzgerald’s neat and 
instructive little volumes—How to Amuse an 
Evening Party—How to Cook Potatoes, Apples, 
Eggs and Fish in Four Hundred Different Ways 


|—and Howard’s Book of 1400 Conundrums. 
| Price 80 cents each, with paper covers, or 50 | 


cents bound in boards. 

Also, Hope Darrow—a little girl’s story— 
one of the Breakwater Series—by Virginia 
F. Townsend. All the above are for sale by 
Messrs. Henry Taylor & Co., Baltimore. 


The New Eclectic Magazine, for 1870.—This 


| Magazine formed by the consolidation of Z'he 


Richmond Eclectic, formerly edited by Dr. Hoge 
and Dr. Brown, of Richmond, and The Land 
We Love, formerly edited by General D. H. 
Hill, of Charlotte, N. C., is now the leading 
Monthly of the South. It is devoted to the 
publication of selected articles from the best 
American and Foreign periodicals, and origi- 
nal papers on General Literature, Science, Art, 
and the Educational and Material development 
of the Southern States. 
It aims to combine in one, the most attrac- 
tive features of the best Magazines of the day. | 
The Céntral Presbyterian closes an able | 
article headed ““A Plea for the New Eclectic,” | 
as follows: 
Have we bartered away our manhood’s | 
birthright of free speech for a mess of Puritan | 
pottage? If not, let us at least try and hold | 
by our one representative monthly— The New | 
Eclectic ; for it does us infinite credit. To | 
take it at its lowest point, its external attrac- | 
tiveness is fully equal to that of any of the | 
magazines we have named ; its selections are | 
judicious and tasteful—its tone one of high | 


culture. It needs nothing but a subscription | 


list swelled to such proportions as will war- | 
rant its proprietors in carrying out their am- 
bitious views for its future improvement and | 
development. 

Price $4 per annum. Published by Turn- | 


bull & Murdock, Baltimore, Md. | 


From Hon. Horace Capron, Commissioner | 
of Agriculture, Reports of the Department for | 
1868 and 1869. In the latter we note the fol- | 
lowing very truthful remarks, which ema- 
nating “ex cathedra,” we commend to the | 
perusal of all intelligent farmers. 


“MENTAL CuLtTuRE.—The American far- 
mer is cultivating not soil alone, but brains. 
The most potent agricultural educator is the 
agricultural press. It wields a power a tithe 
of which it did not possess twenty years ago. 
Its improvement within that period has been 
wonderful, and its progress was never so ap- 
parent as at the present time. The most 
practical, earnest and scientific workers in | 


agriculture are the editors and writers of our | 
rural literature. The mass of farmers are 
advancing in intelligence, and no longer stig- 
matize as ‘ book farming’ the written experi- 
ence of the most scientific and the most suc- | 
cessful of their own class.” | 


| Messrs. Orange Judd & Co., New York, 


have favored us with the American Agricul- 
tural Annual and the American Horticultural 
Annual for 1870, both “ brimful” of very in- 
structive matter. Price of each 50 cents in 
paper or 75 cents in cloth. 








Demorest’s IUustrated Monthly for January, 


| comes to us replete, as usual, with what is in- 


teresting to the ladies. To every subscriber 
for 1870, at $3, is offered a fine engraving— 
“The Fourth of July.” 


Southern Review for January—a standard 


| work; it has no superior. Published by 


Henry Taylor & Co., Baltimore. 


Packard's Guide to the Study of Insects.— 
Published by the Naturalist’s Book Agency, 
Salem, Mass. 


From T. 8. Arthur & Sons, Philadelphia, 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, Once A Month, and 
Children’s Hour. The January number of 
each presents unusual attractions. 





The Little Corporal is always a welcome 
visitor to our young friends. The first num- 
ber of the new year appears in a new “ uni- 
form.” Alfred L. Sewell & Co., publishers, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The Nativity. 
When Jordan hushed his waters still, 
And silence slept on Zion’s hill; 
When Bethlehem’s shepherds through the night 
Watched o’er their flocks by starry light; 


Hark! from the midnight hills around, 
A voice of more than mortal sound, 

In distant hallelujahs stole, 

Wild murm’ring o’er the raptured soul. 


Then swift to every startled eye, 
New streams of glory light the sky; 
Heaven burst her azure gates to pour 
Her spirits to the midnight hour. 


On wheels of light, on wings of flame, 

The glorious hosts of Zion came; 

High heaven with songs of triumph rung, 
While thus they struck their harps and sung. 


Zion! lift thy raptured eye. 

The long expected hour Is nigh; 
The joys of nature rise again, 

The Prince of Salem comes to reign. 


See, Mercy from her golden urn 

Pours a rich stream to them that mourn; 
Behold, she binds, with tender care, 

The bleeding bosom of despair 


He comes, tocheer the trembling heart, 

Bids Satan and his host depart; 

Again the day-star gilds the gloom, 

Aguin the bowers of Eden bloom! 

O Zion! lift thy raptured eye, 

The long-expected hour is nigh ; 

The joys of nature rise again, 

The Prince of Salem comes to reign — Campbell. 


Don’t Wuir A FRIGHTENED Horse.—Ne- 
ver whip your horse for becoming freightened 
at any object by the road side; for if he sees 
a stump, a log, or a heap of tan bark in the 





| road, and while he is eyeing it carefully, and 


about to pass it, you strike him with the whip, 
it is the log, or the stump, or the tan bark 


| that is hurting him, in his way of reasoning, 


and the next time he will act more frightened. 
Give him time to examine and smell of all 
these object, and use the war bridle to assist 
you in bringing him carefully to these objects 
of fear. Bring all objects if possible, to his 
nose, and let him smell of them, and then you 
can commence to gentle him with them.— Zz. 
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Sunday Heading. 








God’s Gift of Corn; A Sermon for Harvest- | 


ide. 
Concluded from No. 6, Vol iv: 

You remember how our blessed Lord likens 
Himself to a grain of wheat falling into the 
ground and dying, and so bringing forth much 
fruit: and how also He expresses to us that 
He is the nourishment of our souls, the staff 
of their life, by calling Himself the Bread of 
Life. 


sal, and assured food, we see with what beau- 
tiful exactness it serves as a figure of the 
great truth, and with what good reason our 
Lord used it as a type of Himself. 

It was not man’s skill that produced the 
perfect life-sustaining grain: no more, rather 
far less, could he have fashioned a Saviour 
and Life-giver for his soul. God had to give 
him the food needful for him, the staff of his 
life, straight from His own Almighty hand: 
even so from heaven itself, from the very bosom 
of the Father, had to come the life and light 
of men. 

So again, when we reflect that God gave 
the corn for the use of all men, that he gave 
it them to rejoice in and be thankful for, that 
he gave it them in such wise that they must 
use it, not neglect it, or think to do without 
it, at the risk of perishing, we see how he 


would press home to us our utter need of His | 


still greater gift, and how unable we are to 
have any life in us apart from His dear Son, 


and without feeding constantly upon that liv- | 


ing Bread which came down from heaven. 
Oh surely, by likening Himself to the corn 
which year by year takes up so much of men’s 
thought and toil, and to the bread which 
causes them so much care, He wished to make 
us crave for and seek Himself—seek Him dili- 
gently and unceasingly, lest our souls should 
starve and lie, but to seek Him withal in the 
full assurance of faith and hope, as knowing 
that his mercies never fail. Surely when He 
likened Himself to bread, which is His own 
special gift to man, but which yet needs man’s 
constant labour and watchfulness along with 
His own, He willed to teach us that we have 
all to be fellow-workers with Him in the 
work of our salvation, fellow-workers by 
seeking and employing, by taking and work- 
ing with the precious gift of Himself, offered 
to us in His different means of grace. Surely 
when he likened Himself to corn, the one 
universal want and blessing, He would teach 
us that the gift of Himself, which he gives, is 
the same for all, alike needful, alike life-giving : 
and to be taken as He gives it, just like the 
corn, not to be improved upon, not changed 
“ by art or man’s device,” but already perfected 
and meet for its work. 

Yes, and if we may add one more thought, 


it shall be this: that as the corn has always | 


seemed to men a sign or picture of rest, and 
peace, and joy, so it teaches us that to be liv- 


ing members of Christ, that holy grain of 


wheat which fell into the ground and died 


Well, when we know that corn is God's | 
special gift to men, their one essential, univer- | 
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| So surely as where we see the corn-fields 
| we know that men have found a fixed dwelling- 
place and home; so surely as where “the val- 


and sing,” and present to us the picture of 
peace and gladness; even so surely, when 
| men dwell in Christ, they have a fixed and 
lasting home; so surely when men seek His 
presence, and feed themselves upon his body, 
they will have peace and comfort, which may 
indeed be chequered by clouds here on earth, 
but can never be taken away nor lost. And 
David's words, so true*of the teeming earth, 
| suit well the Christian soul as it ponders upon 
or uses the Sacramental system of God’s 
Church: “ Thou crownest the year with Thy 
goodness; Thy paths drop fatness ; they drop 
upon the pastures of the wilderness; and the 
little hills rejoice on every side. The pastures 
are clothed with flocks; the valleys also are 
covered over with corn; they shout for joy: 





The Fireside, 





Halcyon Days. 
| This name, so familiar in our times, was 
| given by the ancients to the seven days pre- 
| ceding and the seven days following the win- 
ter solstice, (21-22 December,) in memory of 
Halcyone, the daughter of Eolus, guardian 


| Hesperus, the morning star. On hearing of 
| the shipwreck and loss of her husband, whom 
| she loved devotedly, she threw herself into 
| the sea, and the pitying gods changed them 
| both into birds called halcyones or king fishes. 


of the winds, and the wife of Ceyx, son of | 


leys are covered over with corn,” they “laugh | 


they also sing.”"—W. F. Z., in “ Penny Post.’ | 


makes them so crusty as pie—especially if 
when the pie ts opened they find that some 
little “devil” had “ put his foot in it.” 

The subject of Fashion is wide or narrow, 
long or short, or universal, just as we choose 
to make it; but if you expect the publisher of 
a Fashion magazine to know any thing of 
ladies’ toilets, you have “ waked up the wrong 
passenger”—upon the principle that, where 
* shoes are made, the children go barefoot.” 

But I have some vague idea of beauty. I 
know there are beautiful roses. that breathe 
their sweetness, and I see sweet, breathing 
roses before me. Such-roses are always beau- 
tiful! See-roses have become the rage with 
us, and “So-rosis” will always be fashionable. 

The Fashions, with the Press, rule every- 
thing and everywhere. The latter, notwith- 
standing its heavy stereotype “ forms,” has its 
types of fashion. 

Its long primers make standard works, and 
are copied, corrected, and proved according to 
the index of Fashion. And among its most 
cherished jewels are the diamond, agate, and 


pearl. 
Every “Mail,” and every “Courier and 


| Enquirer,” demands the latest styles, and each 


| the “ Nation.” 


| Full fourteen days, near the winter solstice, | 


| in the “clime of the East,” Halcyone broods 
over her nest, which floats unharmed upon 
the waters, and the way was then supposed 
to be safe to seamen, for Eolus keeps the 
winds from disturbing the deep. 

The poets have drawn choice imagery from 
the ancient myth. Among them, Dryden al- 


ludes to it thus: 


“Amidst our arms as quiet you shall he, 
As halcyons brooding on a wintry sea.” 


Nativity— 
‘But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 
His reign upon the earth began; 
The winds. with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Which now hath quite fergot to rave. 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave.” 


And Keats, in his Endymion, says— 


“0 magic sleep! 0 comfortable bird, 

That broodest o’er the troubled sea of the mind, 
} Till it is hushed and smooth ”’ 
| The poetic name given to these wintry days 
| has passed into common use, and seasons of 
peculiar tranquility and happiness are called 


| “haleyon days.” 











| [Delivered at the meeting of the Press Club at Delmoni- 
co's, Nov. 27th., 1869. ] 
| 


Toast—The Fashions. 

| THEIR RELATIONS AND THEIR ANTAGONISMS 
| TO THE PRESS. 

BY W. JENNINGS DEMOREST. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—The 


that he might bring forth the much fruit of | very short notice given me must be my apol- 


redeemed men dwelling in Him, to live upon 


Him and abide in Him, is the sure way to 
make our own the rest and peace and joy 
which are true because eternal. 


ogy for the kind of jumbles, hash and pie I 

shall be able to bring to this feast to-night. 
Printers are proverbial for their ability to 

| espy good things to eat; but no kind of food 





So Milton, in his beautiful Hymn to the | 


“ Revolution” of this ponderous engine of 
public opinion, though susceptible to every 
spark of intelligence, and “pressed” and 
clamped with iron “ bolts and bars,” yet with 
a tremendous energy, rapidly throws off its 
winding-sheets, which are widely “ Heralded ” 
to the “ World ”—precursor of the “ Times ” 
coming, to be criticised at the just “ Tribunes” 
of the people, as the rising “Sun.” that 
“ shines for all,” and the glittering “ Stars” of 
All join to shed their “ Inde- 
pendent” light on this “ Standard” of “ Chris- 
tian Union,” while distant “ Mercury,” like 
“Putnam” of old,“ Dispatches” its fashions to 
every “ Hearth and Home” in the “ Western 
World.” Our “ Day Books” and “ Ledgers” 
copy all the rules and points for each “ Citi- 
zen,” which are followed by numerous “ Tele- 


| grams” or go by “ Post,” to “Express” the 





“ News” of the latest modes to every “ Impe- 
rialist’”’ and “‘ Democrat,” and to every reteran 
“Observer” on every “River-Side” throughout 
our regenerated “ Republic” as the whole of 
“ Life Illustrated.” 

Each “ Methodist,” “ Quaker,” “ Protestant 
Churchman,” “Liberal Christian,” and “Evan- 
gelist” is more or less imbued with the “ Spirit 
ofthe Times ;” while a new “ Casket” is being 
“Packed-hard monthly” with “Literary Gems” 
that have become all the rage as “ Fireside 
Companions.” 

Though all of Fashion’s reign is not recorded 
by every “ Scientific American,” yet our “Ru- 
ral New Yorkers,” and every “ Working 
Farmer,” with a “ Galaxy” of other “ Eclec- 
tic” “ Agriculturists,” * their “Home 
Journal” and a “Round Table,” near the 
“ Chimney Corner,” where “ Literary Albums” 
are profusely “ Illustrated Monthly” with its 
“Mirror of Fashions,” as an appropriate 
“Tablet” for “ bay | America,” while a 
“ Harper” is playing for “ Hours at Home” 
with a whole “ Bazaar of Fashions.”—Demor- 
est’s Monthly for January. 


The above toast is worthy of “Punch.” But 
as it is addressed to those who need more rest 
than “Our Young Folks” the “Old American 
Farmer” would inform those who are ad- 
vancing “Onward” from the “Nursery,” that 
“Good Words for the Young,” and “Good Health,” 
can be found “Hvery Soturday” at the “Chil- 
dren’s Hour” in the “Home Circle,” or “Once a 
Month,” in these columns.—Ep. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST. 
The Great Farmers’ Paper. 
THE PAPER OF THE PEOPLE. 


Now is the time to Subscribe for the 


GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


IT IS CHEAP BFCAUSE ITS CIRCULATION IS 
LARGER THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER 
NEWSPAPER. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 








The New-York Weekly Tribune 
contains all the important Editorials publish- 
ed in the DAILY TRIBUNE, except those | 
of merely local interest; also Literary and | 
Scientific Intelligence ; Reviews of the most 
interesting and important New Books; letters 
from our large crops of Correspondents; latest | 
news received by Telegraph from all parts of | 
the world; a summary of all important intel- | 
ligence in this city and elsewhere; a Synop- 
sis of the Proceedings of Congress and State | 
Legislature when in session; Foreign News 
received by every steamer ; Exclusive Reports 
of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club of 
the American Institute; Talks about Fruit, | 
and other Horticultural and Agricultural in- | 
formation essential to country residents by | 
one of the most successful Horticulturists and | 
Gardeners in the country; Stock, Financial, | 
Cattle, Dry Goods, and General Market Re- 
ports. 

The Full Reports of the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club, and the various Agricultural 
Reports, in each number, are richly worth a 
year’s subscription. 

VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


To make THE TRIBUNE still more val- 
uable to its readers we have engaged Prof. 
James Law, Veterinary Surgeon in Cornell | 
University, to answer questions and prescribe 
for diseases of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and other 
domestic animals. This new feature in the 
Agricultural Department of THE TRIBUNE 
we are sure will add much to its value. In 
short, we intend that THE TRIBUNE shall 
keep in the advance in all that concerns the 
Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining, and 
other interests of the country, and that for 
variety and completeness, it shall remain 
altogether the most valuable, interesting, and 
instructive NEWSPAPER published in the 
world. 

Ever since its commencement, THE WEEK- 
LY TRIBUNE has been an authority upon 
the farm. It has been well observed that a 
careful reading and study of the farmers’ Club 
Reports in THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
alone will save a farmer hundreds of dollars 
in his crop. In addition to these reports, we 
shall continue to print the best things written 
on the sybject of agriculture by American 
and foreign writers, and shall increase these 
features from year to year. As it is, no pru- 
dent farmer can do without it. As a lesson 
to his workmen alone, every farmer should 
place THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE upon his 
table every Saturday evening. 














THE TRIBUNE is the best and cheapest 
paper in the country. This is not said in a 
spirit of boastfulness. We do not claim any 
essential superiority over our neighbors, ex- 
cept the superiority of place and opportunity. 
It has fallen to New-York to create the great- 
est newspapers of the country. Here concen- 
trate the commerce, the manufactures, the 
mineral resources, the agricultural wealth of 
the Republic. Here all the news gathers, and 
the patronage is so large that journalists can 
afford to print it, A newspaper can be made 
in New-York for half the money, and yet with 
twice the value of newspapers elsewhere. 
This is the strength of THE TRIBUNE. We 
print the cheapest, and best edited weekly 
newspaper in the country. We have all the 
advantages around us. We have great Daily 
and Semi- Weekly editions. All the elaborate 
and intricate machinery of our establishment 
—perhaps the most complete in America—is 
devoted to the purpose of making THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE the best and cheapest 
newspaper in the world. The result is that 
we have so systematized and expanded our 
resources that every copy of THE WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE contains as much matter as a 
duodecimo volume. Think of it! For two 
dollars, the subscriber to THE TRIBUNE for 
one year buys as much reading matter as though 
he filled a shelf of his library with fifty volumes, 
containing the greatest works in the language. 
The force of cheapness can no further go. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE is the paper 
of the people. Here the eager student may 
learn the last lesson of science. Here the 
scholar may read reviews of the best books. 
Here may be found correspondence from all 
parts of the world, the observations of sincere 
and gifted men, who serve THE TRIBUNE 
in almost every country. 

THE TRIBUNE is strong by reason of its 
enormous circulation and cheapness. It 
has long been conceded that THE WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE has the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in the country. For years we 
have printed twice as many papers, perhaps, 
as all of the other weekly editions of the city 
dailies combined. This is why weare enabled 
to do our work so thoroughly and cheaply. 


| The larger our circulation, the better paper we 


can make. 

What are the practical suggestions? Many. 
Let every subscriber renew his subscription, 
urge his neighbor to do the same. If a man 
cannot afford to pay two dollars, let him raise 
a club, by inducing his neighbors to subscribe, 
and we shall send him a copy gratis for his 
trouble. No newspaper so large and complete 
as THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE was ever 
before offered at so low a price. Even when 
our currency was at par with gold, no such 
paper but THE TRIBUNE was offered at 
that price: and THE TRIBUNE then cost 
us far less than it now does. We have solved 
the problem of making the best and cheapest 
newspaper in America—perhaps in the world. 
Let us see if we cannot give it a million 
weekly circulation. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS : 


One copy, one year, 52 issucs.......... $2.00 
5 copies $9.00; 10 copies, to one address, 
$150 each (and one extra copy); 10 
copies, to names of subscribers, at one Post- 
Office, $1 60 each (and one extra copy); 
20 copies, to one address, $1 25 each (and 
one extra copy); 20 copies, to names of 
subscribers, at one Post-Office, $1 35 each 
(and one extra eopy); 50 copies, to one 
address, $1 each (and one extra copy); 
50 copies, to names of subscribers, at one 
Post-Office, $1 10 each (and one extra 
copy.) 
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THE NEW-YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is published every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, 
and contains all the Editorial Articles, not 
merely local in character; Literary Reviews 
and Art Criticisms; Letters from our large 
corps of Foreign and Domestic Correspond- 
ents; Special and Associated Press Telegraph 
dispatches ; a careful and complete Summary 
of Foreign and Domestic News; Exclusive 
Reports of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ 
Club of the American Institute; Talks about 
Fruit, and other Horticultural and Agricultu- 
ral information; Veterinary Department ; 
Stock, Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods and Gen- 
eral Market Reports, which are published in 
THE DAILY TRIBUNE. THE SEMI- 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE also gives, in the 
course of a year, THREE or FOUR of the 


BEST And LATEST POPULAR NOVELS, 


by living authors. The cost of these alone if 
bought in book form, would be from six to 
eight dollars. Nowhere else can so much 
current intelligence and permanent literar 
matter be had at so cheap a rate as in TH 
SEMI-WEEKLY TKIBUNE. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE being 
printed twice a week, we can, of course, print 
all that appears in our weekly edition,including 
everything on the subject of Agriculture, and 
can add much interesting and valuable matter 
for which there is not sufficient room in THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Those who believe in the principles and 
approve of the character of THE TRIBUNE 
can increase its power and influence by joining 
with their neighbors in forming clubs to sub- 
scribe for THE Sem1- WEEKLY edition. It will 
in that way be supplied to them at the lowest 
price for which such a paper can be printed. 


TERMS OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 Nos. $4 
Mail subscribers, 2 copies, 1 year—104 Nos. $7 
Mail subscribers. 5 copies, or over, for each 

copy, $3. ; 

Persons. remitting for 10 copies, $30 will 
receive an extra copy one year. 

For $100 we will send thirty-four copies and 
Tue DatLy TRIBUNE. 


THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 
is published every morning (Sundays excepted) 
at $10 per year; $5 for six months. 


Terms, cash in advance. 

In making remittances for subscriptions, 
always procure a draft on New-York, or a 
Post-Office Money Order, if possible. When 
neither of these can be procured, send the 
money, but always in a REGISTERED letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen 
cents, and the present registration system has 
been found by the postal authorities to be 
virtually an absolute protection against losses 
by mail. AW Postmasters are obliged to regis- 
ter letters whenever requested to do so. 


jan-2t THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 
Vick’s 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1870. 


Tue First Epition or ONE HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY THOUSAND copies of Vick’s IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS AND FLo- 
RAL GuiIvE, ts published and ready to send 
out. It is elegantly printed on fine tinted pa- 

yer, With about 200 fine wood Engravings of 

iewenn and Vegetables, and a beautiful Cot- 
ORED PLATE—Cconsisting of seven varieties of 
Phlox Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most heautiful, as well as the most instructive 
Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough di- 
rections for the 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application, 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost. Address, 


jan-2t JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Esstev’ | ESTABLISHED 1843. 
~ a E. WHITMAN & SONS, 


ORGANS ,critLruraL 


BRADBURY’S | IMPLEMENTS 


Ls I A. N O S SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, 


AND 







Are the Leading Instruments of 


the Country. Agricultural Hardware, 
H. SANDERS & CO., | Nos. 22 and 24 SOUTH CALVERT STREET, 


CORNER MERCER, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


N. B. Refee to publishers of this magazine. dee-1 ; 








E. WHITMAN & & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Farmers’ Favorite. |  anprew cors 


0 | hosphate of Lime, 
GREATLY IMPROVED. on ee 


oct-tf BALTIMORE, MD. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S ~~ 


WORLD RENOWNED PREMIUM A CARD. 


A Clergyman, while residing in South America as mis- 
(i (+ R . \ I \ ID R I ] I | sionary, discovered a safe and simple remedy for the Cure 
| of Nervous Weakness, Early Decay, Disease ofthe Urinary 


d Seminal Organs, and the whole train of disorders 
WITH THE = : 
brought on by baneful and vicious habits. Great numbers 


IMPROVED GUANO ATTACHMENT AND GRASS SEED SOWER. cee ricccse ant cincoct wad vorortannte, 1 il cod 


the recipe for preparing and using this medicine, in a 




















| sealed envelope, to any one who needs it, Free of Charge. 


New Patent Mar. 19, ’67, Address 
JOSEPH T. INMAN, 


Station D, Bible House, 
oct-6t New-York City. 
Southern Stock Farms! 

Improve Your Stock!! 


Patented April 22, 12856. 


OF THE 
Re-issued May 18, 1858. 
CONTINUOUS 





Patented Aug. 18, 1858. Grain Distributor. | 





We are now prepared to fill orders more promptly then 
| during the past year anda half; having at great cost and 


The Desideratum of Seeders ! care in — increased our Breeding Stock of 
Perfect in Mechanical Construction ! ! | To a -s a Des cde cee 
Perfect in its Per formance of Work! 1 | at shorter notice. We also have the finest stock of 


| SUFFOLK HOG 
Sowing all grains, from the coarsest Marrowfat Peas to the finest kerneled, with accuracy. | and warranted both to be pure and as good as any offered. 
Thistle balls and dirt do not clog it. Seeding an even continuous stream through each tube; per- | | Send for circular of prices -_, nateatiane necessary 
formin ually well up bill or w for the management of Swine ‘ine Brahma and other 
gq y P or down, side hill or level. improved fowls at reasonable rates. We cordially solicit 
| your patronage 
No Bunching of Grain! JENKINS, SKILtS & CO,, 
sep tf Thomasville, N. C. 





No Liability to Get Out of Order or Broken! 


Built as a plain Grain Drill or with Compost or Seed Attachment. 


PRICE OF THE BICKFORD & HUFFMAN DRILL, 


Delivered on Boat or Cars at Baltimore. 


8 Tube Grain Drill shitnadscsDuadebddecddeatnid anne scccccsecemsennasunaannatenatienipiednenetes 
oe eT) seal pebbhsidanhedingdiaiisnbinncesaniainenae 
8 Tube Grain Drill, with Guano or Plaster Attachment.. 
9 oe “ oo“ in 
ee seed ‘int ment to either of the ceil intnnennnen 


STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANO FORTES, 





TERMS CASH—or endorsed Notes, due in four months, with interest. 
#2 Purchasers in all cases pay freight from Baltimore. 


For one of these incomparable Machines, address MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 


W. L. BUCKINGHAM, | gars protupns’ PrANo FORTES, 


COSERAD AS, CHAS. 8S. BENTEEN 
No. 59} South Charles street, No. 80 W. Fayette steet, and 


mar-tf BALTIMORE, MD. oct-6t No. 10 N. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 
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SINCLAIR & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS UF 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 


No. 62 LIGHT STREET, Baltimore. 


We have on hand the following PREMIUM LABOR SAVING MACHINES, which will be sold at 
all times at the lowest market prices, viz: 


SINCLAIR’S PATENT CORN STALK, FODDER and SUGAR 
CANE CUTTER and MASTICATOR, 


Sinclair’s Patent Screw Propeller Straw and Hay Cutters, 
FOR HAND AND HORSE POWER, 


Reading’s Patent Horse Power CORN SHELLER and Cleaner, 


HAND AND POWER CORN SHELLERS 
OF DIFFERENT PATTERNS AND SIZES, 


PLANTATION GRIST MILLS, all sizes, 


Made from Cologne and French Burr Stones, or Iron Cones. 


CORN & COB CRUSHERS & CORN MEAL MILLS Combined. 
“NEW YORKER” SELF-RAKE REAPER AND 
REAPER AND MOWER COMEINED. 


This Reaper took the Gold Medal at the Great Field Trial held at Auburn, N. ¥., in July, 1866, 
as the best Self-Rake on the ground. 


Monitor Mowers:---3 Sizes. 


This Mower we can recommend as the best in use. 


BUCKEYE AND CASES RIDING SULKY CORN, TOBACCO AND COTTON 
CULTIVATORS. 


Maryland Self-Discharging Hay and Grain Rakes, 
THE BEST IN USE. 
SINCLAIR & CO’S IMPROVED CORN PLANTER, 
PRICE’S PATENT PREMIUM COTTON PLANTER, 
ALDEN’S PATENT HORSE HOE, 
HORSE POWERS, all the different patterns and sizes, 
VHRASHERS AND SEPARATORS, 
THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, 
WHEAT GLEANERS, Revolving Hay Rakes, 
GRAIN CRADLES, with iron brace, our own make. WHEAT and GUANO DRILLS, PLOWS, 
HARRO WS and CULTIVATORS, PLOW and MACAINE CASTINGS. 


The above named Machines are our own manufacture, and such as we can recommend with 
confidence to our friends and customers. 


All goods made and sold by us guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 


mar-tf R. SINCLAIR & CO. 


WEST’S | BOWER’S 
Improved COMPLETE MANURE, 


Double—Acting, Anti-Freezing, MANUFACTURED BY 
FORCING AND LIFTING HENRY BOWER, Chemist, 
PHILADELPHI¢, 


PUMP, ie 
Super-Phosphate of Lime, Ammonia & Potash. 


ADAPTED FOR VARBANTED FKEE® FROM ADULTERATION. 

This Manure contains 11! the elements to produce large 

Shallow or Deep Wells, Cisterns, and | crops of all kinds, and is highly recommended by all 
House Purposes ; who used x, also by cistinguished chemists who have, 


a by analysis, tested its qualities. 
For Filling Tanks and Reservoirs, Packed in Bags of 200 lbs. each. 








§e., §e. DIXON, SHARPLESS & CO., 
Warranted to be the cheapest and AGENTS, 
most durable Pumps in use. 39 South Water and 40 South Delaware Avenue, 
FIRST PREMIUMS PHILADELPHIA. 


Received at the State Fairs in New York, Balti- ; FOR SALE BY 
more, St. Louis and Richmond. WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 
#® Circulars and Price-Lists sent by mail on 79 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Md. 





application. A. REUTER & SONS, And by dealers generally throughout the country. 
- inf tion, address H 6 
jan-tf 15 N. Howard street, Baltimore. ond Ee 


| | Rupture Radically Cured. 


Daily’s 
VENTILATED 
Sa 

TRUSS. 


RUPTURE CURED 


I believe there has never been a Truss to compare with 
my improvement, not only fora perfect and radical cure, 
but also for the comfort and convenience of the wearer ; 
of the thousands on whom I have applied this Truss in 
Baltimore and vicinity, nearly all have been relieved. 
Where the rupture is not complicated with other disease, 
any one wearing the Truss may be cured, some in a short 
space of three months, especially young persons, although 
many over fifty years of age have also been cured. 


THE CLEANLINESS OF THE PAD, 


Not absorbing the sweat, but being ventilated, permitting 
the air to circulate around the injured part, makes it es- 
sential to the comfort of the wearer. Call and see it! 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT.—A Com- 
petent Lady in Attendance. 


Also on hand a large and varied assortment of Surgical 
Appliance of every description, or made toorder. Elastic 
Stockings, Knee Caps and Anklets for varicose veins, 
swelled or weak legs, (1 have these Stockings of every 
description, and will make to order any article wanted.) 
Fitch’s London, and every variety of abdominal Suppor- 
ters. Shoulder Braces for all sizes and ayes, male and 
female. Splints, Spinal Supporters, Improved Piles Sup- 
porters. Crutches—the best and cheapest in use. Ear 
Trumpets—twenty kinds. Galvanic Batteries for Nervous 
Disorders. Galvanic Belts for Headaches, Rheumatism, 
Paralysis, Cramps, Sprains, &« Pessaries, Syringes— 
every kind in use. Inhalers, Steam Atomizers for Lung 
Diseases. Nasal Douche, Ladies’ Abdominal Silk Elastic 
Belts—one of the best improvements of the age. Spec- 
tacles and Nose Glasses for the near and Eosedied. 
Elastic Belts for Corpulency. Trusses of every descrip- 
tion and size. Respirators, Artificial Eyes, Eye Shades, 
India Rubber SURGICAL GOODS of every description. 
Spray Apparatus for Throat Diseases. 

My stock includes the latest assortment of SURGICAT, 
INSTRUMENTS in the country, of my own importation 
and manufacture. All the New Inventions for the relief 
of the afflicted may be found in my establishment. 


Wholesale and Retail. Orders from the coun- 
try promptly filled. 


W. F. DAILY, 


Jo. 234 W. Baltimore street, 3 doors West of 
Charles-street, 
nov-tf BALTIMORE. 


| Odessa Nurseries. 
| For Fall Trade of ’69 & Spring of ’70. 


75,000 Peach Trees 


Of Leading Varieties. 
STRAWBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES, GRAPE VINE cs, 
OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, ASPARAGUS 











ROOTS, AND SEED POTATOES. 
For further information address 
POLK & HYATT, 
nov-6t Odessa, Del. 


$25 to $100 Per Week 


Made easy by any Lady. 20.000 sold in six months. 
The most wonderfully rapid selling article ever invented 
for married or single ladies’ use. NO FEMALE CAN 
DO WITHOUT IT. Durable, Elegant, Cheap, and what 
has always been wanted, and always wil!. Profits large. 
Rights for sale. Lady Agents can make fortunes. Stand- 
ard article. Circulars free. Address BanDANAH MANU- 
FACTURING Co., Box 60, Station “A,’’? N. York. nov-ly 








CHARLES FISHER, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Stoves, Tin-Ware and Housekeeping 
ARTICLES, 
92 N. GAY stREBT, opposite Harrison, Baltimore, ofler a 


large stock for sale at REDUCED PRICES. Please call 
before purchasing. jan-tf 


Belmont Stock Farm. 


I am breeding thorough bred Horses, the Imported 
Percheron Norman Horses, and the Black Hawk Branch 
of the Morgan Stock, for sale. Also Pure bred Short 
Horn Cattle, Chester White and Albemarle Improved 
Swine, (the latter across of Woburn and Chester Whites,) 
and Bramah Fowls for sale. 

S. W. FICK™.IN, 








oct-ly near Charlottesville, Va. 
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Ws BRYAN'S AGRICULTURAL MARL AND MUCK LIFTER, 


A STRONG AND DURABLE MACHINE, WHICH CAN BE WORKED BY ORDINARY 
FARM HANDS. 


To Raise the Deposit from the Bottom of Ravines, Coves, Creeks, Rivers or | 
other places inaccessible to teams. 


It works with facility 170 feet from the capstan ; will lift any marl clean of rocks, carting 125 | 
to 150 loads a day. 


The late M. Tilghman Goldsborough, Esq., of Talbot Co., Md., writing under date of 20th January, 1860, says 
in regard to this machine: 

“[ had it worked in the presence of several gentlemen, just to see the ‘modus operandi,’ and to be satisfied of the 
power and efficiency of the machine; and two mules of medium size appeared to have sufficient power to deliver on 
the shore a bucket full. equivalent to a cart load, in about six minutes. The mud at that trial was dropped on the 
creek bank. The mules were awkward and shy of the strangers present, and the hands were awkward at the novel 
occupation. We brought on shore about fifteen cart loads, and I feel entirely confident that I shall not be disap- 
pointed in the machine when itis put at full and regular work. Some of our farmers who have taken advantage of 
low tides and ice in the creeks to obtain small quantities of this mud, think it a very valuable manure; indeed that 
opinion appears to be universal here, but as the machine is of recent invention, and only a few have been erected, 
there has not been time to test the actual value of the mud asa fertilizer.” 

Having tested the machine, he writes under date of 27th July, 1860: 


“Having successfully tested the working of your Mud Lifter, I have the further pleasure of testifying to the effi- 


cacy of the mud. You may remember that in December last, when the machine was first erected, we lifted some | 


twenty loads of mud with it from the bottom of a salt water cove. This was acted on by the frost, and this spring 


was put on a point of thin land, in my corn field, where I never have had a vigorous crop of any sort, but now the | 


land on which the mud was applied has a dark green, and vigorous growth of corn, entirely superior to the adjoin- 
ing land, although the land undressed with mud is rather better, and both had the same dressing of shell marl. In 
this case the mud has had most unmistakably a profitable effect The land is a yellow clay loam.” 


For particulars, address BRYAN & BROTHER, 


jaly- Care of ‘‘ American Farmer,’’ Baltimore, Md. 


POOLE & HUNT, 


BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES, 
LEFF HW’s 
ws PATENT AMERICAN 
DOUBLE TURBINE 


WATER: WHEEL 


MORRELL’S 


DEEP WELL & FORCE PUMP, 


Saw Mills, Mining Machinery, Portable Grist Mills, 


ROBERTS’ BURR REGULATOR, 


Flouring Mill Machinery, Cotion Screws, Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. sisted 


EDW’D J. EVANS & CO., 
{FNURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, 


TORK, PENNA., 


Offer the present season a full and complete stock, in both Nursery and Seep Departments. 

PRICED LIST OF FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES and PLANTS, SMALL FRUITS, &c., 
now issued, and matled to any address; also 

DESCRIPTIVE PRICED LIST OF CHOICE SEED WHEATS, OATS, POTATOES, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS FOR 1870, will be duly 
mailed our customers (and others desiring it,) about Januarw lst, next. 





Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Dealers supplied at wholesale prices. oct-6t 


KF, ARMER,.—Aovernisee. [JANUARY 








AND 


Saponaceons Compounds, 
PATENTED. 
Manufactured under License solely by 


Jas. Buchan & Co., 


190 ELIZABETH St., 


NEW YORE. 
And for sale by Druggists, Grocers, Seedsmen and Dealers. 
os 


a CRESYLIC SOAPS 








f For the first time available compounds of this acid are 

offered to the Horticulturist. They are so destructive of 
| fungus and insect life. and so obnoxious to the latter, 

| | that both the Horticulturist and the Farmer will under- 
stand their value. 

The Acid itself will not combine with water, and if 
¥ mixed mechanically and syringed upon plants, the water 
runs off, leaving the acid, which scorches and destroys 
| the leaves. Hence the necessity for these Compounds, 
| which not only spread freely over the leaf, but are last- 
| ing in its effects. The compound known as vy £ 


PLANT PROTECTOR, 


| Is a soluble Soap, easily dissolved in hot water, to which 
| cold water may be added until of the desired strength, 
For trees, and strong growing plants in open air, 5 Ibs. 
| of the Protector to 50 or 100 gallons of water will, asa 
rule, prove strong enough. For use in-doors a weaker 
solution will suffice. 


Sold in 1 Ib. Canisters, at 50 Cents. 





3 “ $1.00 
| g« es 1.25 
| 10 * s 2.25 


50 lb. Kegs, at 10.00 


Larger packages put up, if ordered, and at less price. 


Applied undissolved to the stems of young trees, it 
will afford complete protection from rabbits, mice, squir- 
rels, &c. 


Laundry and No. 1 Soaps, 


For use in Scrubbing and in the Laundry. 


Carbolic Disinfectant Soap. 


For convenient use in washing horses, dogs, cattle, &c., 
destroying fleas and other vermin, and completely pro- 
tecting from flies; curative of sores, scratches, and chafes 
of all kinds. 40 cents per Ib. 


SHEEP DIP. 


For curing scab, and destroying insects on Sheep. Put 
up in same form, and at same price as PLANT PROTECTOR. 


FOOT ROT OINTMENT. 


A certajn cure for this dangerous pest, in 3 Ib. Canis- 
ters, at $1. 


CRESYLIC SOFT SOAP. 


For floors, bedsteads, jails, hospitals, &c., where insects 
of any kind are troublesome, or where foul odors, or in- 
fectious and malarial diseases prevail. In same package 
and at same price as the Protector. 

Also Staple Soaps of all grades. 


FRANK LEWIS, 
AGENT FOR MARYLAND, 
jan-tf No. 4 South street, Baltimore. 













™ 

Pat’d Water_ Proof, Paper 

hoofing , Siding, Ceiling, 

Q Carpeting, Water Pipes, 2 

| | Sape Gutters, &c. Address 
9. J. FAY & SONS, Camden, New Jersey. 

i 





50,000 Maria Perla de las An- 
tillas Havana Concha Cigars. 


Packages of 1000. Manufactured of genuine Vuelta 
Abajo Tobacco of our own importation. A full flavored 
Havana Cigar. Well seasoned. Sample boxes of 100 
sent by Express at $8, C. O. D., free of expense. 

G. H. BOLENIUS, 202 W. Pratt street, 


july-ly P. 0. Box 1373, Baltimore, Md. 


FERTILIZER 8. 

Fine Ground Bones, Poudrette, Ba ’ Fertiliz 
GUANOS, PHOSPHATES, GROUND PLASTER, LIME, 
And all kinds of FERTILIZERS, for sale by 

THOS. BAYNES, 
No. 139 McElderry’s Wharf, 
Foot of Marsh Market, 
feb-tf Baltimore, Mp. 








»y & 








THE AMERICAN KARMER. — ADVERTISER, 








BUTWS “OHALLENGE” 
SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE. 


This Fertilizer is prepared in Baltimore from 
the very best materials, and designed especially 
to take the place of A No, 1 Peruvian Guano. 
It will be found as active as Guano and much 
more durable in its effects. It is made upon the 
principle that the measure of our prosperity is 
the prosperity of the farmer, and every one who 
uses it may confidently rely upon large crops, 
unless injured by providential acts. It is, indeed, 
the ‘‘CHALLENGE”’ Fertilizer of the times, 
and that it may always remain such we have 
engaged in its manufacture the very best chemical 
skill in this country. 


Price in Baltimore, $60 per Ton, 
of 2000 pounds. 


For sale by responsible dealers everywhere. 
For further particulars address 





R. J. RUTH & CO., Proprietors, 


dec-3t 


79 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Md. 





LARD ons eeececceces 


Outside Seam from 


prices sent by mail, when d 


y ra ‘the "Breast. under the Coat..e00-7 


(KEEP FOR REFERENCE.) 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURINC. 





SOAT. 
-».from 1 to2and 3 | Around the Waist under the Coat......8 
--4to5and6 | Height ft n. 
Weight woe .cccccscceccces ibs. 

VEST. 


Length, from 1 to 13, with last two Coat Measures 


PANTALOONS. 
top. of Waistband ..10 
Insidé Leg Seam from Crotch. ..... 


Around the Waist under the Coat......8 
ees-12 | Around the Hips under the Coat...... 


SHIRTS. 


Around the Neck under Cravat, 16, with all the Coat Measures. 


Gentlemen at a distance can order their Clothing by the above system of measuremen t 
which can be taken by any oae, whether a tailor or not 
and careful attention, ana be filled with strict reference to the well-earned reputation of 
the House for TASTEFUL and SUBSTANTIAL Clothing. Prices guaranteed to be 
lower than Merchant Tailoring Establishments generally. Samples of Materials, with 


All orders will have prompt 











NOAH WALKER & CO. 
Wholesale & Retail Clothiers, 


Washington Building, 


Baltimore St. bet. Calvert and Light Sts. 


Opposite Adams’ Express Office, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


FORO ARAR AAA RAE A Rn 


A FINE STOCK OF 


sep-tf 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 





FOR SALE. 
TWO JERSEY BULLS, 


Eleven and eighteen months old—prices, one hundred 
and one hundred and fifty doliars; and THREE DEVON 
BULLS, two and three years old —price fifty dollars each. 
Also Devon Cows, Heifers and Calves. 


J. HOWARD McHENRY, 
Pikesville, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Gaehle’s Piano Manufacturing Company. 
(Gold Medal awarded in 1865 by the Maryland Institute. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS 
= E. Cor. Eutaw and Fayette sts., Balto., Md.: 


VINEGAR @ -yosewe B19 hours with: 


out us or circulars, address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar an ,Lit, Conn. sep-ly 


dec tf 








HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 





ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 
WILLIAM BROWN & SON, 
PRACTICAL WATCHMAKERS. 
JEWELRY, SILVER and PLATED WARE. 

&” A large and choice assortment of Gold and Silver 


Watches, Chains, Rings, ree, ( Gneve Buttons, Gold and | 


Silver Pencils, B let , &e. 


7*P 


jan-ly 8S. £.Cor. Baltimore and Charlies sts., Baltimore. 








jAGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED, $75 to $200 per month, male and 
female, to sell the celebrated and original Confmon Sense 
Family Sewing Machine, improved and perfected ; it will 
hem, fell, stitch, tuck, bind, braid embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price only $15. Fer simplicity 
and durability, it has no rival. Do not buy from any 
parties selling machines under the same name as ours, 
unless having a Certificate of Agency signed by us, as 
they are worthless Cast Iron Machines. 

For Circnlars and Terms, apply or address, 

H. CRAWFORD & CO., 


dec-6t 413 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 

On and after SUNDAY, May 9th, 1869, three daily 
trains will be — , Baltimore and Wheeling and 
ont Ty 

TRAIN’ wil tere Baltimore daily (Sunday 
pa. at 8.15 A.M. FAST LINE will leave daily 
(including Sunday) at 400 P. M. EXPRESS TRAIN 
will leave daily (except Saturday) at 9.45 P. M. 

These trains connect at Bellaire = wp eeeeeaten for 
all polnts West, Southwest and North 

WINCHESTER ‘ACCOMMODATION TRAIN leaves 
Sopstmese br og at 4. 10 P, M.. (except Sunday.) Leaves’ 
e daily (Sundays excepted) at 5 
A. M. gone at Frederick Junction with train for 
Frederick. aon at Hagerstown Junction with train for 


Hag 

THE TLLICOTT’S MILLS TRAIN leaves Baltimore at 
6.20 and 950 A. M and 120and5.10 P.M. Returning 
leaves Ellicott’s Mills at 7.30 and 11.10 A. M. and 2.40 
and 6.30 P. M, 





FOR HAGERSTOWN. 


Leave Baltimore at 815 A. M. and 4 10 P. M., connect- 
ing at Hagerstown Junction with Vase S coun ad 
Railroad, arriving at Hagerstown at 2.50 and 9 20 
Returning, leave Hagerstown at 5.10 and 10.25 A. M. var. 
riving in Baltimore at 10.40 A. M. and 5.05 P. M. 


FOR WINCHESTER. 

Leave Baltimore at 8.15 A. M. and 4.10 P. M., arriving 
at Winchester at 2.05 and 936 P.M. Returning, leave 
Winchester at 5 and 10.15 A. M., arriving in Baltimore 
at 10.40 A. M. and 5 05 P. M 


FOR WASHINGTON. 
Leave Baltimore at 4 20, 7.00, sy 7, 8.85 and 11 A. 
M., and 1.30, 3.55, 4.35 and 8.30 P 


FROM WASHINGTON FOR BALTIMORE. 


Leave Washington at 7, 8 9.30 A. M., and 12.45, 
2.50, 4.20, 5.40, 7.45 and 9.00 - 


FOR ANN LIS. 
Leave Baltimore at 7 and 11 00 A. 

Leave Washington at 7.00 and 9.30 A. da 

Trains leave Annapolis at 6.30 A. M. and 3.45 P. 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Baltimore for Washington at 4 20, 5.08, 7.00 and 
835 A.M. and 4.35 and 830 P.M. Leave Washington at 
8.00 A. M. and 12.45, 2.50, 5.40, 7.45 and 9.00 P. M. 

For further information, Tickets of every kind, &c., 
apply to J. T. ENGLAND, Agent, Camden Station, or at 
the Ticket Office. 

JOHN L. WILSON Master of Transportation. 
nov-tf L. M. COLE, General Ticket Agent. 


FOR SALE, 
A Beautiful Farm and Country 
Residence, of 65 Acres, . 
CALLED “BELLEVUE,” 


Situate on Elk Ridge, Howard county, Md., one mile 
from the Relay House—the junction of the Washington 
Branch, and main stem of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, 9 miles from Baltimore and 29 miles from Wash- 
ington. A short road also leads to the Washington 
Turnpike. The place is easy of access, eminently health- 
ful, and the society in the neighborhood is. excellent— 
churches, mills, &c.. convenient. The land is good—all 
arable, no wood land—and is easily cultivated. Plenty 
of fruits of all kinds: 

Improvements—well-built frame dwelling, with parlor, 
dining room and library on the first tloor—also kitchen 
and pantries; eight rooms on second floor; a summer 
kitchen adjoins dwelling; frame barn, stable and cow 
house; servants’ hofise, four rooms—brick spring-house, 
chicken-house, ice-house, store-house, coal sheds, cistern, 





with pump, &c. Apply to 
‘ FRANK LEWIS, 
feb-tf No. 4 South street, Baltimore. 





“The Rural Gentleman,” 


A Monthly Journal of Practical 
Horticulture, Agriculture & Rural Affairs. 
Edited by & Practical Horticulturist, 
With a Corps of Able Assisfants and Occasional Con- 

. _ tributors, 


TERMS, $1 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Canvassers wanted everywh and inducements of- 


fered to make it pay those who will work. 
~ Add ~ JS. B, ROBINSON & CO., 
dec No, 2 North Eutaw street, Baltimore, Md. 





DRAINAGE. 


A superior lot of DRAIN TUBES and TILES 
sale at wholesale prices. Address 


AMERICAN FARMER BUSINESS ACENCY, 
may-tf BALTIMORE. 


JAMES YOUNG, 
Book & Job Printer, 


114 W. Baltimore street. 














THE 


AMERICAN alec i 2 Aaa 





ACENOWLEDGED THB BEST, 
EVIDENTLY THE CHEAPEST. 


NEW STYLES, WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 
AND 


REDUCED PRICES. 


The Mason & Hamurin Caninet Organs are the ac- 
knewledged standard of excellence in their department. 
More than three hundred: f the most prominent musicians 
in the country testify to their superiority. Exhibited at 
all the principal Industrial Exhibitions in this country 
for u series years, they were uniformly awarded the 
highest premiums. At the Paris Expositions, in compe- 
tition with the best instruments in the world, they also 
were awarded the First Class Medal. 

Notonly from most distinguished American Organists 
generally, but also from many European artists, the man- 
facturers have had the honor to receive testimonials to the 


superiority of their work, which now finds sale in nearly 
ro 7 civ —_ country on the globe. Written testimo- 
nials from the following are in their 


possession : 

Thomas Alexandre. don; Edouard Batiste, Profes- 
sor of the Lmperial Conservatory of Music, and Organist 
of the Church of St. Eustache, Paris; G. Benoit, Parijs; 
— Boscowitz, Pianist to the King of Portugal, 

Chmay, Paris ; anton Cosgayon, Madrid; Manuel 
De ye bs Mata, Royal Commissioner of Spain on the Musical 
Instruments of the Paris Exposition; A. Dessaut, Organ- 
ist of the Church of St. Louis, Paris; August Durand, 
Organist of the Church of St. Vincent de Paul and Com- 
poser, Paris; Paul D’Harcoult, Paris; StephaneGaureon, 
Organist of the Chureh of St. Clotilde, Paris; Wm. Gost- 
luis, London; A. Gouroult, Rouen; L. Guellain, Bor- 
deaux; C. W, Hahn, Court Organist, Heilbron; Edouard 
Hochmele, Organist of the Church of St. Phitipe du Roch. 
of the Chapel of the Senate, &c, Paris; Dr. Edward 
Hanslick, r of Music at the Imperial University 
of Vienna, Juror of Musical Instruments at the Paris 
Exposition Universelle, 1867; G. Helius, Bremen; A. 
Kutharack, St. Peters ; E. Ketterer, thedistinguished | 
Composer and Pianist, 8; lefebure-Wely, Organist of 
the Church of St Sulpi ‘aris; C. Lemaitre, Strasburg ; 
Utto Lessmann, Berlin; Magnas, Pianist and Compo- 
ser, Paris; C. Maurice, Organist of the Church of St. Paul 
Paris; D. Morrell, London ; R. Ursini, Organist of the 
Church of the Igvalides. Paris; A. Paillard, Varennes; 
C. M. Pevier, id; T. H. L. Pool, Organist at Druten, 
near Nymw , Holland; Maximilian Richard, Pastor 
Strawsburg ; Ty Reinhardt, Cologne; A. Reiter, Organist 
of the College of German Jesuits, Paris; A. Rehmer, 
Leader of the United Gesangverein, Vienna: A Roul- 
anger, Paris; G. Rush, London; H. Schwab, Cromniet of 
the Protestant Cha i, Chalet ‘du Bois, Paris; M 
Seivers, Paris; E. atton, London ; N. F. Varremist, de 
la Musique de Sa Majeste VEmpereur, de la Societe "des 
Gencerts du Conservatoire et de |’ Academie Imperiale de 
Musique, ex-Maitre de Chapelle de I’ Eglise St. Thomas 
TD Aquin, &c., Paris; Vevarthea, Organist at Red Hall, 
Surrey, England ; Theodore Visard, Redacteur en Chef 
de la Revue de Musique Sacree, ancienne et modernne, 
Paris; G. Vog, Colmar; J. Wingfield, London; E. Saint- 
‘ and Organist of the Church of the Mag- 


The Mason & Hamtry Oncan Co., will adhere rigidly 
to their policy of selling to all at the lowest remunerative 
prices—vnd of printing their lowest prices, of which the 
following are illustrations: Four Ocrave Orncans, $50 
each. Five-Ootave Onegans, in Sorry WaLyur Cass, 
ornamented with Knzz Sweit, $100. Five-Octave 
Dovusts Resp Onoans, with Five Stops, TasmuLant 
and Kwes Swat, Solid Walnut Case, ornamented, $125, 
The same, with addition of one octave of Sus-Bass, 
connected with the Manuals, $150. The same, with Sus- 
Bass and Octave Courter. (by which each key com- 
mands four separate reeds), $175. Five-Octavs Dovus.e- 
Resp Capinet Organ, with Five stops, AUTOMATIC 
Swe. and poe tery Vox Humana, Solid Wainut Case, 
Carved and Paneled—the finest instruments of its size 
which can be made—$170. Many other styles at propor- 
tionatd prices, up to $1000 each. 

Circulars with full particulars as to styles, pri : 
liarities of construction, &c., sent free to every copticant 


Address THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont Street, Boston, or 
jan-3t 59€ Broadway, New York. 





SUBSCRIBE! SUBSCRIBE! 
Great Inducements! 
A NOVELTY 


POCKET 


TIMEKERPER 


[The most reliable timepiece in the market,] 


SENT FREE 
By mail to every new subscriber to the 
#22 RAILROAD MAGAZINE, 
The cheapest and best. The magazine one 
year, with a Novelty Pocket Timekeeper as a 
premium, for only FIFTY CENTS. 
Address RAILRoAD MAGAZINE, 





jan-it TROY, N. Y. 





RAMIE SEED, 
China Grass 


White China Hemp, 


The Great Substitute for Cotton, 
Which brings £60 a £70 sterling per Ton in 
the European markets. 





Just received a small consignment of the 
above Seed, direct from China, which is of- 
fered at the following rates: 

Packet (containing about 25,000 Seeds) $1; 
six packets for $5. 





Full directions for sowing accompany each | 


Address 
W.N. WRIGHT, 1438 Third ave., 
P. O. Box 6742. «“ New York City. 
Please address to Box. jan-1t 


Poses Biro Sun 


Y PAIN, 
SUF EAING © on BAL WO UNDs. | ~ = 
extraordinary ; the likevof it has never known. 
1000 persons already bear tgstimony. 


DON’T = Sooner fore | WITH- 
BE Broken Breas Hak, ‘OUTIT 
ONE BT, “Bting ang and UN THE 


Blocding Pee tiie 
nions, 
DAY | Fest cota cus Ant: HOUSE 


All oe keep it aedion et, by 
$3, and $5 pots sent, pack express. 
oy 1 COSTAR CO., 13 Howard St.,N. Y. 


“COSTAR’S” 
Standard Preparations 


ARE 
**Costar’s”” Exterminators. 
* Costar’s”” Corn Solvent. 
tars” Cough — a ed 
a5 D everywhere 
Ask for “ COSTAR’S” (take no other. ) 


NNW EARLY TOMATO. 

THE CHARTER OAE PRIZE. 
The earliest, smoothest, solidest and most pro- 
Tomato ever before in- 
troduced, being the production of a well known 
horticulturist and market ener, after eight 
years careful selection and culture. It is now 
offered to the public for the first time through 
the subscriber. [Illustrated Circulars sent 
upon application, giving full particulars—also 
testimonials from prominent gentlemen who 
have tested it thoroughly. ce per packet 
25 cts.; 5 pkts, $1. 

Our Annual Descriptive Catalogue of Gen- 
uine Weathersfield Garden Seeds will be pub- 
lished about the 1st of re A and mailed 


free 4 all EGET 
LEY, a parry 498 — , 
ite Hartford, 


PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE for 1870 


packet. 














jan-ly 








AND THE 
AMERICAN FARMER 
° FOR 84.50 


(Cost of the two taken separately being $5.50) 
Subscriptions received at office of American Farmer. 
jan-tf 


ee ee ready. 


C.B.ROCERS, 


Field and Garden Seeds. 
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No, 133 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


jan-It 


THE GERRISH CABINET ORGANS. 

These instruments are strictly first class inevery detail 
of material and workmanship, and are offered at as low 

ices as such a quality of work can be afforded. The 
following testimonials are amply sufficient to indicate 


their excellence : 
Brooxtrn,N. Y., Nov. 13, 1869, 
W. H. Geneisa: 

My Dear Sir: At the request of Rev, Mr. McKay, I 
have examined the instrument which he obtained of you, 
and I take pleasure in testifying to its excellentq b 
It is well made, substantial, and of good . Its 
reeds are clear snd pure, and quite tree both the 
huskiness and the shrillness which are so displeasing in 
many reed organs. The voicing is excellen’, and the 
general effect is musical. I can safely commen.’ it to all 
who desire a good instrument. 

I am truly yours, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Boston, July 6, 1868. 





W. H. Gennisa, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: We most cordially and conscientiously ex- 
press our unqualified opinion of the superier 
We have had 


vanbiabes’ fee examining their merits, and 
ronounce unsurpassed by any European or Amer- 
can instruments of the class we have ever heard. The 
scientific principles upon which they are constructed, the 
Berens faithful pe ys durable character of the work- 
p, together with ro artistic voicing, are a sure 
pen of a successful business, which your enterprise 
ind ability justly | at and — we Teartily desire 
for ery respectfully yours, 
oe - E. & G, G. HOOK. 
***For years the General Agent of Mason & Hamlin, 
an accomplished and organist, a 
thorough mechanic, and, as we can testify from a personal 
acquaintance of years, a gentleman of entire integrity, 
Mr. Gerrish = given h himself to his work with the de- 
i ture the very best instrument 
that can te oP .—Congregationalist. 
Circulars sent by mail. — 
W. H, GERRISH. 


1790 Washington Street, Boston. 











jan-1t 








a 
24th edition of this popular work, which has met with 
It has been re- 
written-and improved, ———— with 1° 4 type, and on amd 
paper, it illustrated with a beau aod man 
an peep from — It contains full ac. 
the culture of over 1500 varieties 
od 2 Vosetabies, also descri t of the 
sovetiies of tee becean eesaans ts ob is added a col- 
lection of 200 cheice Hybrid Gladiolus, This 
work, we feel confident, will compare favorably with any 
similar, one. 
From Levi Bartlett, Warner, N. H. 
“T have received a@ copy of your superbly gotton up 
Amateur Cultivator’s Guide. T th think it ahead of 
agpthing of the kind ever before issued from the Ameri- 
can press.” 


it to address u veer Bove 
and 60 dn ea or thotafally hound io ek ele : 
jan-lt WASHBURN & CO., mene. Mass. 





New and Rare V bles. 
Ne LKR te ed neal Gotan, "ae 
cialty, besides growing a’ standard kinds \y 
es es to all. TS J. a. GREGORY. 
Marblehead. Mass. 








Thorburn’s New Catalogue for 1870. 


Our ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE eo CAtALoguE 
of Vegetable and Agricultural 1870, is ready 
for mailing to applicants, J. M. THORBURN &CO., 

jan-3t 15 John street, New Y: York. 











